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| A girl of Sierra Leone gathering rice on the banks of the Great Scarcies river. Christopher Fyfe discusses how independence came to 
Sierra Leone on page 725 
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AEQUANIMITAS AND INSOUCIANCE 
5 abr PODALIRIUS - yh cata 


Dear ‘Regular Readers ’—It was so kind of you to 
enquire about my family tree, although parts of it are 
indeed hidden in the mists of antiquity—my grandfather, 
for instance. My grandmother was certainly Coronis, a 
pretty thing, but no better than she should have been; 

_and upon her some insouciant Greek youth begat my 
father, Asclepius, Apollo, who had thought himself 
Coronis’s ‘ steady ’, was very peeved, and brought Coronis, 
though not the gossip, toa fullstop... ae 

Father was trained by Chiron, the Centaur, and first 
made his name by curing an eye inflammation affecting 
Arkles, the Tyrant of Epidaurus, who was naturally very 
pleased to get a good look at those he was being tyrannical — 
to. Thereafter papa prospered, and soon had his own 
sanatoria at Cos and Epidaurus, His staff, a symbol of | 
support, and his snake, a symbol of rejuvenescence, have — 
since been widely used on medical escutcheons. (Retro- 
spective royalties welcomed.) , heueeips oe . * 

Among father’s many famous patients was Hippolytus, 
inamorato of Artemis, daughter of Zeus. Father, a typical 
doctor, cared nothing for personalities. Not so Zeus. He 

eh ie was so irritated by the curing of Hippolytus that he 
aie the ot despatched father with a thunderbolt made by the Cyclops; 
f Ki uf whereupon Apollo, by now proud of his putative son, 
| despatched the Cyclops. Acta. pic a 
“i 1 Despite his busy consulting practice, Asclepius found — 
ae | ‘time to beget three children besides myself: my sisters, 
ay Pe Hygeia and Panacea, and my brother, Machaon. Hygeia 
1 4 has led a blameless life; but not so Panacea, who, often 
= consorts with very odd people imdeed. Machaon and I 
i served with the Greek at Troy, he as a surgeon, I 
: as an expert on diet. I, as you see, have survived him, 
1} munching my way through the centuries, One of my 
i] descendants was Hippocrates, who curiously enough died — 
1 | at Larissa, whence came his ancestor, poor Coronis. As 
modern medicine, with aeguanimitas as its watchword, has - 
largely derived from WHuppocrates, that unknown and 
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when it comes to Bemax. For Bemax is the richest natural _ 
_ vitamin-protein-mineral supplement known to man, It — 
provides those vital nutrients so essential to good health—_ 
so often deficient in the modern diet. Bemax can be bought — 
from chemists or grocers. 3 oS ot ee 
THE PROSINGS OF PODALIRIUS. A third and — 
also fourth series of selected Podalirius articles are now 
available in booklet form. Write to the address below for — 
_ your freecopies, ~ CaN ons on Ae ra 
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Next time take the liqueur that 
_ everyone is drinking. The ancient 
recipe for Drambuie includes old 
Scotch whisky, heather honey 
and delicate herbs, ‘ . 
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N ce evening last. week* you could have seen 
a band of pickets marching and stamping in front of the 
Russians’ house on Park Avenue. They carried placards 
reading: * Cuba, si; Communism, non’, and ‘ Hands off 
A mile away, over by the East River, ‘another band of 


Cuba”, 
- pickets ‘marched and~stamped across from the United Nations 


Plaza. They too carried placards reading: 
hands off Cuba’. At least one picket in each group had to be led 
away by the cops, for passionate behaviour cane a ‘threat 
Sa to the public safety. 2 
It would be useful to are the names ‘of ‘these foaming par-. 
peté because ‘they ‘mark the two extremes of the wild and | 
: wobbly gamut of views on Cuba, which have been exposed—here 
; ty the General Assembly’s political committee; in Washington by — 
the Congress, the State Department and the President, by the 
press of the Western hemisphere ; and by pickets and newspapers — 
, "a in a score or more countries of Europe and the Middle East. Most 
ba ple interested or aroused by the Cuban invasion, from United. 
. Nations’ delegates to Ukrainian peasants, from sugar importers to 
British Labour leaders, seem to be convinced that they have got to 
= e heart of the matter, At best, they allow the plausibility of one 
ne) rgument.and then reject it. But it strikes me that nobody 
d out the-range of arguments which, it. ‘becomes plainer 
every new debate in the U.N., can and will be applied to” 
1 cally resy Mae anywhere in the werd. And if that 
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r. Kennedy “ Dilemma in Cuba 
ee — Bea By ALISTAIR COOKE 


ee sounds like a rhetorical phrase, tossed in to make the sentence end 
with a bang, let me quote the words before the U.N. Assembly 
_ of the delegate from Saudi Arabia on Thursday. Mr. Ahmad» 


Shukairy challenged Mr. Stevenson to deny that refugees from 
Castro’s Cuba had been trained and armed in the United States. 
Mr. Shukairy said he respected — the right’ of any refugees to 


struggle for the freedom of their homeland but he wondered e 
whether the United States would be prepared to let refugees from. . 
Oman train in the United States against Great Britain, the power _ 


that occupied their homeland. The day before, Britain had been 
under much the same sort of fire from the Arabs, who introduced 
a protest in the Political Committee against British ‘ intervention ’ 

in Oman. They said that British soldiers and bases were in Oman 
not to protect the freedom of the people but to protect Britain’s 


domination of the oil deposits. It has been an uncomfortable week | 
both for the Mother of Parliaments. and for the land of the free (or, 
and ‘the — 


in the Russian ‘translation, the 
Amierican monopolists ’). 

Now back to our bewildering collection of views on Cuba, I 
cannot pretend to offer an orderly progression of arguments but 
only a random collection of raw materials for an anthology of 
opinion that somebody ought to make. None of these views was 
delivered mockingly by the sources I shall quote. Some of them, 
we ate bound to deduce, are held cynically or expediently.. But 
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of the rebel invasion, are extremely hard to come by. Most Ameri- ings 


can information about the rebellion comes from a combination of 
- sources, none of whom—until Friday, when the American corre- 
_ spondents in Cuba were released—was in sight of the hostilities. 
The main dispatches about the fighting, where it took place, the 
numbers engaged, the actual identity of the rebels, came out of 
Miami, Florida, which during the winter has tried to house and 
feed refugees whose numbers are variously estimated at 30,000 or 
75,000. It is hinted, but never positively stated, that many of 
these people are ex-Castro Soldiers, civilian patriots, malcontents 


who have volunteered at known recruiting stations to go back to” 


Cuba and fight for their land. Miami, too, receives the broadcasts 


of powerful transmitters near Havana; but the most powerful’ 


broadcasts of all, which bombard southern Florida, the Bahamas, 
and the Caribbean, are English-language news broadcasts from 
Moscow. They are incessant and they are alert and, in their 
fashion, informative; and it may explain why the blood-pressure 
of Floridians is always a little higher than that of most of us 
when the threat of communism to Latin American is mentioned. 


Sources of Information ~ a 

The other sources of our information are the statements of 
the Cuban Revolutionary Council, and its President Dr, José 
Cardona, in New York; the statements of Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, and of the President. Already you will see that I am lump- 
ing together sources of fact and one-sided interpreters of those 
facts. We had better confess now that none of us here, and none 
of you in Britain, neither your leader writers nor ours, nor the 
pickets and demonstrators anywhere in the world, know for 
certain whether 50,000 men or 500 landed in Cuba. The Havana 


radio went off the air immediately after the invasion was 


announced and came back, on Friday morning, to announce that 
the uprising was a failure and that Dr. Castro was in fine shape 
and personally supervising mopping-up operations in or near 
Matanzas. The reassurance about Dr, Castro’s health was 
_ Recessary because even the most serious Republican newspaper 
~. reported in its early bird edition on Friday morning that Dr. 
Castro was ‘out of circulation’ because of a ‘ mental or physical 
collapse ’, probably mental, This news came from something de- 
scribed as a private organization for inter-American affairs in 
Miami. The newspaper quietly deleted this story from its break- 
fast edition. 

All we knew a week ago, and all we can be really sure of today, 
_ is what Havana admitted: that three Cuban air bases were 
bombed, with the loss of seven people and twenty-four wounded; 
that there were two or three landings on Cuban soil last Monday 
_ at possibly three places, probably one in Oriente Province (which 
was Castro’s landing place) another in Las Villas Province. We 
can say pretty certainly, what Mr. Stevenson admitted on Thurs- 
day night as a ‘ melancholy fact’, that the rebellion had fizzled. 
That same night, reams of lamentations came out of Washington 


regretting, correctly I believe, that the whole invasion had been - 


ballooned beyond its reality by the Miami correspondents, by the 
anti-Castro groups here, by the first bulletins issued by Dr. 
‘Cardona’s Revolutionary Council. ; ae 


In the United Nations ad 

On the frail basis of these rags and snatches of fact, what were 
the distinguished delegates in the United Nations saying about it 
all? Mr. Stevenson at first repeated the President’s assurance that 


no American forces would ‘ under any circumstances ’ intervene in 


Cuba. (By Thursday the President himself had changed this to 


read ‘ Any unilateral American intervention in the absence of an 


external attack upon ourselves or an ally would have been con- 
trary to our traditions and to our international obligations. . . 

But let the record show that our restraint is not inexhaustible ’.) 
Mr. Stevenson said the next day that the failure of the rebellion 
proved that it was not an American military operation, ‘ for how 
long do you think Cuba, a small almost defenceless island, could 
resist the military power of the United States?’ Dr. Roa, the 


“4 _ Cuban Foreign Secretary, showed the Assembly photographs of 


Browning and Thompson machine guns, and said they had been 


} 


: ‘oO 
Then came the deluge of dialectic 
evidence quoted but never ascribed to a 
source. The Russians, of course, and the 
_ Bulgars and Rumanians have had a field day hav 
in quotations from The New York Times of weeks ago, di 
from Washington and Florida and Guatemala rather 
ing the reader that anti-Castro Cubans were b [ 
American military in camps in Guatemala, in 
Louisiana. The Russians, echoed later by the Arabs 
people were mercenaries. Dr. Roa says not a single 
among them. Nobody gives proof of either opinion, And 
ing the atmosphere outside the Assembly were the black he 
of the evening newspapers saying that 50,000 Cubans hax 
thrown into emergency concentration camps, that 100 priests 
been gaoled, that two Americans and seven Cubans had been 
executed. Dr. Roa jumped in just before lunch, one day, to 
announce that a young American, a Bostonian, had been captured 
in Cuba and his American aeroplane brought down. He gave the — 
man’s address and his social security number. That was the first — 
_and the last we heard of him. No confirmation of this came out of | 
Havana or from any other documentary source the communists — 
or the Cubans cared to offer. 2% => -— 7 = Se | 
Meanwhile, back in their rocking-chairs, the Washington corre- 
spondents were speculating why President Kennedy had suddenly — 
toughened his threat to see that Cuba would not be abandoned to 
communism. Some of these correspondents have access to the ~ 
State Department and the Central Intelligence Agency, and it is 
a safer guess than most that the best of them were repeating fears — 
felt in the State Department and arguments being bandied about — 
the White House. The most relevant of them, and one that any 
fair-minded Briton or American has to consider, is simply this: — 
there is no doubt at all that the Russians and the Chinese have — 
been sending into Cuba, all through the winter, technical com- 
“missions and military advisers; there is ample proof that thousands 
of bright high-school students are being shipped from Cuba to- 
be educated in the Soviet Union; there has been no denial from 
the Russians that brigades of Cuban flyers are now in Czecho- 
‘Slovakia learning to fly ‘Migs’ and that they soon will be back — 
and hope to form the expert nucleus of a considerable Cuban air — 
force. There is also no denial that the tanks Castro’s armies used 
came from the Soviet Union and the machine guns from Czecho- _ 
slovakia. vo i an i 


Who is the Interventionist? Ny ; a 
Who, then, is the interventionist? That is the question we have 
‘to answer, The Indians, the Arabs, some Africans, and the ~ 
Mexicans do not hesitate to echo the Soviets and say: the United — 
States. We all know that the United States was arming the rebel 
side and the communists the other side. Unfortunately, for the 
legal position of the United States, the other side was a govern- 
ment in being. The interventionist is the man who wants to upset 
any government in power, no matter how threatening in the long | 
run that government may become to his own security, The non- — 
interventionist is the man who builds up the threat, provided he is _ 
arming a government in power. This was the dilemma that faced — 
President Kennedy. He realized that the Monroe Doctrine, which _ 
140 years ago warned all foreign powers to stay out of | ni- 
sphere, was written when foreign powers moved physi 
Now they move by subversion, by ideology, by ed 
_ young, by exporting arms and importing aviators, The 
took the risk of embarrassing the legal and mo 
United States by backing a small rebellion 
Soviet Union that any big excursion out of 
America, when the Cubans become powerfully 
will be met by American arms. 
This I believe to be the 


gist of American policy 

United States was the nearest place the refug 

and so this Kennedy doctrine was applied t 

couraged in the United States, and to an adventure 

when it fell it brought down with it t 

States as a keeper of international 
rate re ea ans 
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A Peaceful Achievement in Africa 
a “CHRISTOPHER FYFE considers how independence has come to Sierra Leone 


| ¥IERRA LEONE is the third West African territory to 
achieve independence from Britain. Ghana is now so 
““afamiliar to us as an independent state, and Nigerian 
__J# independence was so resoundingly celebrated last year that 
we have come to accept such developments without surprise— 
__ though twenty, even ten, years ago most people in this country 
would have supposed them unthinkable. But though the period of 
evolution to political independence has been short, it is important 
-to remember how short was the period of political dependence 
from which these countries are now free. All but a small strip of 
Nigeria, and much of Ghana, were only under British rule for 
just over sixty years. The greater part of Sierra Leone has been 
British only since 1896, The peoples of Sierra Leone have 
normally governed them- 
selves. Now they are 
returning to the political 
independence they enjoyed 
for centuries, though in a 
more unified and organ- 
ized way. 

But, brief though the 
colonial period was in 
West Africa, one is 
tempted to ask why, in 
the case of Sierra Leone, 
it was not much briefer. 
For a small coastal strip, 
including Freetown,. the 
capital, has been British 
since 1787 when Granville 
Sharp persuaded the 
British government to when the slave trade was made illegal, Freetown became -the 
found a, settlement there centre to which slaves captured (or, more properly, recaptured) 
for freed slaves who had by the British navy in transit across the Atlantic were brought 
é aw found their way to Eng- to settle in freedom. : 

Sir Milton Margai, the Prime Minister land. And after 1806, What followed is one of the outstanding triumphs of concen- 
; trated Christian missionary work. 
ee Missionaries of the Church Mis- 
: ; sionary Society and Methodist 
Missionary Society . preached to 
these people, and, cut off as they 
were from the religions of their 
homelands, all over West Africa, 
most of them became Christians. 
They learnt English, which soon 
became their vernacular; they took 
European names; they adopted 
European styles of dress and be- 
haviour. The Church Missionary 
Society opened a grammar school 
in Freetown as long ago as. 1845, 
and a girls’ secondary school in 
1849. At Fourah Bay College (to- 
day the University College of 
Sierra Leone) students have been 
able to take a British university 
degree since 1876, It was over 
seventy years before this was pos- 
sible anywhere else in British West 
Africa. 

The result was that from the 
middle of the last century the 
Sierra Leone Creoles (as the des- 
cendants of these freed peoples are 
called) began entering the profes- 
sions. The first two Creoles quali- 
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General view of Freetown, capital of Sierra Leone 


"was small, and GeprateGeuttins were li 


aited, so many left home 
to work in other parts of West Africa where their skills were 
welcomed. Creole missionaries returned to their ancestral home- 
lands in what was to become Nigeria; Creole traders established 
themselves all along the coast. Wherever European missionaries 
opened schools, or European trading firms opened branches, 
Creoles supplied the teachers and clerks without which they would 


have had to close. So Creoles, as much as Europeans, brougkt 
_ British ways to West Africa. Without them Nigeria, and probably 


Ghana, could scarcely be independent today. 
At that era, then, the Colony seemed to be advancing towards 


2 self-government, not only because of the high proportion of 


educated people among the population, but also because for most 


of the nineteenth century British governments took little interest 
in West Africa. Indeed in 1865 Parliament passed a resolution 


proposing that the British possessions there be gradually given 
up, and that the inhabitants be educated to govern themselves. 
So in the late Victorian era it seemed as if the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, far. more advanced than any other West African ers, 
was already on the verge of self-gaveruae 


‘Indirect Rule’ 

As the Colony was small, and unsuited for agriculture, the 
Creoles wanted to extend it. In 1885 Sir Samuel Lewis (as he 
later became), an eminent Creole barrister, called on the British 
government to annex the adjoining hinterland. But the British 
government was uninterested. It was feared that extending the 


Colony would only involve extra expense—and that was anathema 
to Gladstonian financial principles, Policy changed only in the 
eighteen-nineties, and then not to fulfil the Creoles’ hopes but . 


because it was realized that the French were expanding steadily 


in West Africa, and that unless the hinterland was claimed as — 
British, Freetown, with its magnificent -harbour, the only naval . 
that they are not themselves illiterate agricultural workers: as most — 


base in West Africa, would be at the mercy of the French should 
war break out. So in 1896 a Protectorate was proclaimed over an 


area about the size of Scotland, inland from the Colony of Sierra 


Leone, The African rulers who governed there were not consulted. 
They were only informed. In order to save the expense of a large 
administrative service they were allowed to go on ruling their 
chiefdoms, under the control of a few District Commissioners. 
This system, ‘Indirect Rule’, is particularly associated in West 
Africa with the name of Lord Lugard, But when Lugard intro- 
duced it into Nigeria in the early years of this century he was 
introducing what had already been established in Sierra Leone 


_ in 1896 by Governor Sir Frederic Cardew. 


What perhaps thwarted Creole aspirations to self-government 
most decisively was this. Towards the end of the last century 
people in this country began to be more interested in the Empire. 
Young men educated in a creed of service at the new public 
schools which were springing up all over the country were now 
eager to serve in West Africa, even in Sierra Leone, which was 
notoriously unhealthy for Europeans, Medical discoveries were in 
any case making it less unhealthy. So it was decided that only 
Europeans should hold senior government posts in the Protec- 
torate. Creoles were excluded. Then, as the twentieth century 
advanced and the number of European officials grew, Creoles were 
gradually squeezed out of the senior posts they had held in the 
Colony, too, until by 1914 virtually all the higher ranks in the 


service were held ny Europeans. 


An Age of Lead 

This’ ended for the time all possibility of self-government. 
The political development of the Colony was sacrificed to the 
administrative system established in the Protectorate, Educated 


Africans, brought up to look forward to ruling their own country, 


were denied office and responsibility, and were refused the 
recognition their qualifications deserved. In a recent article in 


Sierra Leone Studies Dr. Jones-Quartey of University College, 
_ Ghana, has described the years 1890-1930 as a Golden Age in the 


political development of Ghana, the period when nascent Ghanaian 


bi nationalism budded and began to blossom. But for Sierra Leone 


“monopoly had to be terminated, and private diggers a: 
mine legally under government licence. Though at the tit 
; mining seemed alarming, and has cost the “governmen 


‘as everywhere in the Commonwealth, came in the 


Dr. Wellesley sole, a 
ee a volume of remi 
his upbringing in Freetown 
Christian, decorous and hi 
and dancing, cherishing the 
interpreting it distinctivel sa See and : 
In the period he writes about—the first world war 
nineteen-twenties—there was a largish community of Et 
officials living at Hill Station, Freetown, a mile « 
home. Geographically near, they were utterly cut off in sym 
from his world. Those who were even aware of the intere 
vital culture flourishing on their doorstep, tended to judge 
much as the European officials E. M. Forster eee in > 
Passage to India judged Indian behaviour—as something | deplor- ; 
able and, if not contemptible, rather ridiculous. _ ts 

In the ‘ Indirect Rule’ introduced into the Sierra ‘Leone 
Protectorate, the ruling chiefs shared power with European 
District Commissioners. There was an insurrection against the 
new government in 1898, but after it was suppressed the country — 
settled down to fifty years of peaceful paternalistic rule, The 
government’s policy in the Protectorate may be illustrated by the 
principles laid down to regulate a school for chiefs’ sons opened in 
1906 at Bo. At Bo school the boys were not to learn European 
ways. Though they were taught in English they were supposed to 
retain what was held to be their African simplicity of manners— 
that is, they were not to get uppish. They were to learn the beauty — 
of traditional ways, and above all of the dignity of labour—that 
lesson it has always been so hard for Europeans in the ‘tropics, 
who never labour themselves, to put across to others. = 

Many sincere-champions of African aspirations have held 
similar views; they have felt that Africans should be preserved in 
their native simplicity, uncontaminated by European education. — 
What they are unwilling to do is-to put their views to the test of — 
honesty and logic, to apply their theories at home, and deplore 


of our ancestors were a few centuries ago. 

Kept. Fron. Eee age the Outside World ; 
So for several decades the Sierra Leone Protectorate was — 

kept from contact with the outside world. Only a tiny hand‘ul © 


--* 


of its people managed to get any education. Not until 1927 


did one man from the Protectorate, as distinct from the Colony, 
qualify as a doctor—the present Prime Minister, Sir Milton 
Margai. Even attempts to exploit | the country economically were 
officially discouraged : a government handbook published in the 
nineteen-twenties declared firmly that there were no mineral 
resources worth exploiting. Shortly afterwards geologists dis- 
covered in the north enormous deposits of duet gratis, iron-ore; a, 


and in the south, diamonds, chromite, and gold. oa 


_ The exploitation of mineral resources, increasing steadily since > 
the nineteen-thirties, has given Sierra Leone a firm economic basis, « 
without which as a purely agricultural country it could hardly be 
viable as an independent state. Diamond-digging brought Sierra 
Leone into the British newspapers recently. Six or eight ees 
ago it was discovered that diamonds could easily be picked up in 
the river-beds, and marketed illegally, i in defiance of the monopoly — 
granted to a private corporation. Thousands flocked into the — 
diamondiferous areas, an extensive country which it was pated 
sible for the government to police adequately. Eventually the 


deal in loss of revenue, in fact it brought considerable 
spread wealth widely through a hitherto poor coun 
couraged people to leave their ‘ge gs to better then 
where; and it reduced the enp. of "expatriate 
Leone’s economic life. 4 
In the political development of Sierca Leone the t 
post-war years, when governments in this « 
self-government could no longer be 
territories. From Vos, on it was ; 


te - franchise = ets over Bene whole Rr jd in phe election - “at 

z that year the Sierra Leone People’s Party, a a predominantly Pro- 

_ tectorate party, led by Dr. Margai, gained a resounding majority. 

x This ensured the introduction of a unitary system of abe re 

a —in the words of ie Sierra Leone People’s Party slogan, ‘ one 
- country ’. 


te" usual transitional 
be olla towards _ self- 
_ government.- Respons- 

sa * ible government, with a 
Cabinet fully: respons- 

ee thle” to an elected legis-_ 
2 lature, was secured last — 
_ year, when the governor _ 
x gave - up his” reserved 
~ powers ~ and — retired 
from the Executive" 
Council. The process | 
has been gradual, and | 
- on the whole peaceful. +3 
Se Milton Margai is 
‘prison graduate’ | 
“Tike: Dr. Nkrumah or §& 
- Dr. Hastings Banda. & 
Indeed some have sug- 
gested that the evolu-- 
tion has been too peace- — 
2x ful, and that Sierra 
- Leone suffers from the 
‘lack of ‘political con- 
sciousness a struggle on 
_ the Indian or Ghanaian | 
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awakened. 

Sierra “Leone has ‘benefited from the great flood of money 
~ poured out since the war under the Colonial Development and 
_ Welfare Acts, which has gone to provide some of the schools, 


Bos roads and bridges, and other installations an independent — 
_ state needs today. We in this country may reasonably feel generous | 


in paying these large sums out of our own pockets to the emergent 
.— territories,.But we should also reflect that they represent a return 
for benefits received in the past. If for decades British workers 
lived on cheap margarine it was because farmers in Sierra Leone 
were paid a price for their ‘palm kernels, far below the level ‘of 
- European wages: ; 


 - We have left in West ‘Africa a stable administrative machinery 
__ —what we call, quite properly, ‘good government ’. But there is 


x 


Pon, another face to this legacy of colonialism. If the newly inde-— 


_ pendent territories are democracies today, they were something 
_ not far short of autocracies yesterday. This has struck me par- 
a ticularly in reading Dr. N. A. Cox-George’s recent book, Finance 
: and Development in West Africa™. Dr. Cox-George, a distin- 


__ guished Sierra Leone economist, at present at the University of - 
= _ Nigeria at ‘Nsukka, points out the great powers held by the 


governor of Sierra Leone, even during the latter, transitional 
stages of government. There is no tradition of European demo- 
-_cracy in West Africa: European rule meant government by a 
a small group of privileged officials who were largely withdrawn 

from any popular control. Indeed the tradition of democracy in 
Be 


West Africa is the West African tradition which has often tended 


d people. - 
eople forget this when they attack the present government of 
na. The government of the Gold Coast was not democratic. 


In the ten. years ‘since 1951 Sica has passed through 


=. -to restrict a ruler’s eye by obliging him to consult his chiefs 


: Lindt! to withdraw in such a ey that it was Cok ; 


; sano sre. is ast gz 


ee of that ene between precept and Sees whic! 
Europeans in Africa are often slow to: recognize: ‘ Don’t do as 


Ido; doasI say’. © . oe 
‘One aspect of the colonial legacy Ale is bound to affect” the 2 
‘ dednnacts of Sierra Leone is the entrenched position of the 


chiefs, so long maintained under the system of Indirect Rule. 
Small though the country is, with a population of about 2,000,000, 


there are about 150 chiefs, accustomed to exercising considerable ff 


power over their people. In Northern Nigeria, where Indirect 


Rule has left a similar legacy, the emirs rule large areas and live 
remote from most of their subjects, In Sierra Leone the chiefdoms 


are small. ‘The chiefs know their Parnes may often know many of 


can exercise a propor- 
- tionately direct: control 


power of the tradi- 
tional rulers is perhaps 
more deeply rooted in 
Sierra Leone than any- 
where in West Africa. 
So, assuming that this 


may expect to see ’ there 


_ tation of government, 
which stresses the im- 


law, tradition, and 
= order. ~ eee 
It seems the right 


up a rough balance 
sheet for’ the period of 
British rule in Sierra 
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side is the remarkable 
-achievement — of — the 


s model . - might a have tee Magburaka Central School, one of the most modern i in Sierra Leone — ~. Colony’s population in~ 


the nineteenth century, 

educated by British missionaries, encouraged by the British 

Government; on the debit side, the vitiating of that achievement 

in the twentieth century by denying ‘to educated Africans the 
advancement their education had earned them. 

To the former Protectorate we gave half a century peace 

-and security—no small achievement. But it was a peace grounded 


- on a population who were kept stagnant and uneducated by a 


deliberate policy of paternalistic government. On the credit side 
we have the history of the past decade in which we have gener- 
ously and readily conceded the successive steps towards self- 
“government; on the debit side, the memory of. the previous 
decades when concessions, were grudgingly given or withheld. 
When we look back over the successive stages of our policy, we 


should feel glad that we have returned to the path of generosity, — 


and ‘be the readier to welcome wholeheartedly the independence 
of Sierra Leone.—Third Programme — 


Roots 


- At this point where I now am, 
; Like weed that floats, 
“ I who should be a rooted man 
a Put down my roots. : 
Air yields a bit, and water 
Makes me a place; 
Here, as a link in movement, 
Let it be by choice, 
Since choice is a weighty matter 
And man needs weight, . 
Paying down root like a plummet : 
To keep up straight. — 
SYDNEY TREMAYNE 
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The Barrister 
N ‘The Lawyers’, the successful B.B.C. television film 
which was shown to viewers last November, some time was 


spent explaining the different kinds of work done by the 
barrister and the solicitor. One of the points made was that 


_ the barrister’s ‘ principal job is advocacy—that is to say the pre- 


sentation of a case in court’. We print today on oma page the 


first of a series of talks which Lord Birkett is givifig in the Home 


Service about distinguished advocates of the recent past: men 
like Marshall Hall, Patrick Hastings, and Edward Clarke. 
Marshall Hall seems indeed to have been a colourful figure and 
one of the most persuasive of all advocates. Yet Lord Birkett says 
that we shall not see ‘his like again, for the age that produced 
him, and gloried in his spectacular triumphs in the courts, has 
passed away for ever. The advocate no longer plays the part in 
our public life.that he once did’. Does this fact merely indicate 
a change in fashion or are the barristers of today lesser men than 
their predecessors ? 

The answer is really to be find in the way in which education 


has spread knowledge of the world among members of the public - 


as a result of the Education Acts of 1902, 1918, and 1944. Twelve 
jurymen today are far better informed than they were in Marshall 


Hall’s time, and perhaps they are also more astute. It is doubtful _ 
if his ‘style would now make the impact it once did. A logical 
argument, delivered with firmness and an economy of words, 


would be more likely to persuade a modern jury. There is little 


_ anxiety at the moment about these qualities not being possessed in 
full measure by both leading counsel and juniors. But anxiety 


has been expressed in recent years about the framework of the 
whole legal system in which they work. It has been suggested that 
the small fees earned by the most junior barristers have been 
leading to such a high proportion of withdrawals, that the result 
instead of being a healthy weeding out process has been a 
holocaust. Undoubtedly some of the ablest potential silks and 


_ judges of the future do risk falling by the wayside under present 


conditions, although the leaders of the Bar have been doing all 
that they can to improve this position. _ 


this is true or not, there are many who think that the ‘ circuit’ 
system savours of restrictive practice and is long overdue for a 
change. There have also been suggestions that solicitors and bar- 
risters could work more closely together, although any sort of 
fusion of the two halves of the legal profession such as exists in 


the United States might not work here and might well lead to 


less satisfaction for clients than they can obtain at the moment. 


Over half a century has passed since Lord Justice Mathew said 


that justice was open to all but only ‘like the grill room of the 
Ritz Hotel’. Now justice really is open to all, because of the 
legal aid system and of its extension upwards so that it is avail- 
able to people of small means as well as those of none. More than 


ever therefore the public deserves the most efficient form of legal 
Service that it can get, even if the achievement of this means a 


Tribune declared: oe s: 


ings pee as nee ieee a over he ig tie 
disgust at the United State The second emphasized’ ae a 
was ‘not alone’; a Pravda article by ‘ Observer "—the’ channel 
often used for thé Kremlin’s more weighty pronouncements—sai¢ 
the U.S.A.’s ‘ big stick’ policy was out of date because she no 
longer had ‘the biggest and longest stick’. In the third ence Z 
after the failure of the invasion, Moscow dwelt on the ‘moral 
isolation of the United States: ‘even the U.S.A.’s closest allies 
. refused to support U.S. intervention in Cuba ’. ; ch 
"West European comment showed appreciation of. ‘the American ae, 
dilemma, but was critical of the action taken. Figaro wrote: 


- In ae such an operation to be organized on their terri- 


grave mie They ‘woul do ee to reaffirm ‘their adherence : 
toa policy of non-intervention. 


Der Mittag in the Federal German Republic took a similar: view. 
The Socialist Stockholms Tidningen thought the damage was 
already done when Mr. Kennedy took over, but said it was 
‘ difficult to avoid the impression that he could have chosen 
cleverer measures to repair it’. The Journal de Geneve discussed — 
the Russian attitude at the United Nations and “Mc. Zorin’s 
‘ lecture on international law ”: 2 3 

_According to him all nations must strictly ote the sabi 

of noa-intervention as laid down in the United Nations Charter. 

Had the Soviet Union itself followed this principle, the Hungarian 

revolution would never have been suppressed. 

A ‘Venceremos’ commentary over the Cuban home network 
said the U.S.A. had calculated that ‘ the worms would rise’ and 
that the Soviet Union would not give Cuba direct help, but all its 
calculations had misfired. In Havana El Mundo denounced the Ze 
Catholic hierarchy for remaining silent in the face of the invasion. 

A Chinese Government statement called Mr. Kennedy and 
Mr. Eisenhower ‘ jackals of the same lair’. It said that the 
United States’ ‘ act of war’ against Cuba had exposed its ‘ peace 
hoax’ over Laos; it was inconceivable that anybody could stand 
for peace in one area while deliberately creating war in another. 

While the call for a cease-fire in Laos was still delayed, Moscow — 
foreign broadcasts described the American stepping-up of military — r 
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-assistance to the Laotian Government as a ‘ provocative demon- — 
‘stration’, but noted that ‘ the British Government attaches great — 


significance to the early termination of hostilities in Laos ’. On the 
same day a Moscow home service broadcast reported that the 


_Pathet Lao forces were ‘ destroying’ their opponents, while ‘ the © 


U.S.A, is trying to save its puppets from complete defeat ’. With 


‘rumours in the air that the Communist powers aimed at the parti- 


tion of Laos, Peking told the Cambodian Government that the - 
interested countries must ‘arrive at a new agreement on the 


problem of how. to implement—under the new conditions—the 
Geneva agreement ’ for ‘ the sovereignty, independence, unity: ¢ and h 


. territorial integrity of Laos’, a 
Then there is always the continuous. feeling that the machinery = 


_ of justice in Britain is antiquated, indeed that it has not changed 
_ very much from the picture of it given in Bleak House. Whether 


_ The first Soviet comment on the generals’ revolt in Aicien? 
said it was considered ‘a logical consequence of the prolonged — 
connivance on the part of the French authorities’. Cairo radio 
claimed that the French army was only pretending to revolt _ ae 
against President de Gaulle, whose real aims were basically no 
different from those of the ultras. In the West there was wide- 
spread condemnation of the revolt. Neue Rhein Zeitung said that, ( 
if the rebel generals succeeded, ‘ ‘ Nato would be without its Euro- 
pean heartland, one aim of the Kremlin would be achieved, Wash- 
ington would face insoluble problems, and West aye 
be “encircled” by two dictatorships * The New Yass Herald- 


Again, as more than once in our times, aed n St 
France and disaster . . poe ayer 


futility, almost of insanity. ’ 
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- the town, and the Gunning sisters made their 
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‘possibly on a shoe- 


-been hotly pursued by several men of note. 
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“IN THE YEAR 1731 the Norman manor house at the village 
of Hemingford Grey in Huntingdonshire was occupied by an 
Irish barrister named John Gunning and his newly wed wife’, 
said VicTOR ALLAN in ‘ Through East Anglian. Eyes’ (Midland 
Home Service), She was a daughter of the sixth Viscount Mayo 
—a handsome and cultivated woman. But, in John Gunning, she 
had fallen for an attractive, happy-go-lucky man with very little 
money and no re- 

sponsibility at all. 
They lived there at 
Hemingford Grey, 


string, but in suff- 
cient dignity and 
comfort. In 1732 a 
daughter was born; 
another one arrived 
a year later. And so 
began the brilliant 
careers of the Gun- 
ning sisters of Hem- 
ingford Grey. As 
they grew up, the- 
beauty of these chil- 
dren was the talk 
of the countryside. 
Their mother. could 
not see much future 
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“The cruellest of these was a bogus invitation to the Duchess 
of Bedford’s ball. But the angels can look after their own, as well 
as the devil, and as it turned out this mean trick was the making 
of the girls. For Mrs. Gunning was suspicious, She tied on her 
bonnet and went straight round to beg an interview with the 
Duchess. The fraud was exposed in an instant. But Bridget 
Gunning was a charming woman in her own right, and the good- 
natured Duchess was delighted with her visitor. So mother came 
home with a genuine 
invitation in her bag. 

“It is said that 
when they entered 
the great ballroom 
of Bedford House— 
packed with nota- 
bilities from royalty 
downwards — the 
startling loveliness 
of the sisters caused 
a -complete hush. 
And, in a single 
moment, they came 
into their own as the 
reigning beauties of 
England. Before the 
season was out the 
Duchess of Bedford 
saw to it that they 
were presented to 


for them in the King George II at 
village and, when ste St. James’s Palace, 

Elizabeth (Betty) Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton: portrait by Gavin Hamilton; and (right) ‘S 
Bey nepoaciee Maria (Molly) Gunning, Countess of Coventry: portrait by Francis Cotes _ sai they Risen? 
eae ha) SUE s 100 By courtesy of the National Galleries of Scotland By courtesy of the National Gallery of Ireland pictely Se heed 


them over to Ireland 
where her family connexions might help in bringing them out. 
“After a few years’ careful upbringing in Connaught, Mrs. 
Gunning brought her girls to Dublin and took the city by storm. 
They were both tall and slender. Molly, the elder by a year, was a 
sparkling brunette, bubbling with gaiety and mischief. Her sister, 
Betty, was quiet and radiant, with blue eyes and dark golden hair. 
Dublin declared that they were the miracles of the western world. 
“Mrs. Gunning scored her first success in arranging their pre- 
sentation to the Lord Lieutenant at Dublin Castle. They were in 
a fix, for there was no money for clothes. The famous old actor, 
Thomas Sheridan, came to the rescue. He adored the girls, and 
lent them dresses from the theatre’s wardrobe, At that time Shake- 
speare was produced in contemporary costume, and they went to 
the castle in the borrowed finery of Juliet and Lady Macbeth. 
‘London was their mother’s target now, and she planned to 
approach it via Huntingdon. The annual race week and the 
assemblies which accompanied it brought 
many of the highlights of London society: to 


next public appearance at the Huntingdon 
Assembly in 1749. The following year they 
dazzled the Assembly again. 

‘Mrs. Gunning had no money to speak of, § 
and her problem was to find some fashionable 
hostess to sponsor them. She took them about 
as much as possible, and they seem to have 


But none of these had the least notion of 
marriage: the girls were known to be practi- 
cally penniless; and the men about town 
thought they would do mighty well for them- 
selves if they found wealthy protectors. 
So when Molly and Betty warded them off 
with great firmness and charm, they did 


not take it kindly at all, and malicious Hen blackbird on her nest near Cheapside, 
reprisals were planned. # 


in the City of London 


that peppery little 
man as well. They were the toasts of the town, and their portraits 
the.“ pin-ups ” of the age. 

‘ When they walked in the parks huge crowds hemmed them in, 
and quite often swords had to be drawn to save them from being 
mobbed and knocked down. When the King heard of this he was 
furious, and he ordered the captain of the guard to provide the 
sisters with an escort of two sergeants and twelve grenadiers 
whenever they walked abroad. They always appeared together, 
these two girls; and Horace Walpole believed it to be the secret 
of their spell. He wrote: “I think it is because they are two—and 
both so perfect—that they have this excellence ”. 

‘ At the great winter masquerade in 1752 Betty met the hand- 
somest man and the most notorious rake in town—the sixth Duke 
of Hamilton. He was tremendously rich, a dare-devil horseman, a 
reckless gambler, and as debonair as they come. Betty became 
his Duchess within a month. Almost immediately afterwards her 
sister Molly married the sixth Earl of Coven- 
try—her faithful admirer for a long time. 

‘Molly, Countess of Coventry, did not have 
a long life. For, sad to say, she developed 
consumption and died when she was only 
twenty-eight. But Betty still had far to go. 
After the death of the Duke of Hamilton in 
1758, she married the Marquis of Lorne and, 
in due course, became the Duchess of Argyle. 
She lived until she was fifty-seven, and is 
buried among the chieftains of her husband’s 
house on the shores of the Holy Loch’. 


A LONG LEASE 

‘The nesting of blackbirds in the City of 
London is not a rare occurrence—uncommon 
would be a more accurate description of it’, 
said STANLEY CERELY in ‘Town and 
Country” (Home Service). ‘This year, for 


Stanley Cerely example, I know of several pairs which have 
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nested within the square mile. What is remarkable about one 
of these nests is the fact that it has been occupied by blackbirds 
four years in succession. What is more, since the early spring of 
1958, three or four broods of blackbirds have been raised annually 
in this nest which has been constructed on a ledge forming part 
of the decorated front of an office building. 

‘ The building stands within a few yards of Cheapside’s surging 
traffic. Every spring, fresh building material has been added to the 
nest of the year before. In consequence, it now seems to be follow- 


f 
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Buckland Abbey, Devon 


ing, in a small way, the trend set by modern human architects in 
the City, whose blocks of offices tower above the more traditional 
buildings surrounding them. String, straw, shavings, and paper 
form part of the fabric of the nest in addition to the usual fibres 
and grasses, for blackbirds which choose to build in such sur- 
roundings may find a scarcity of conventional materials. 

“Blackbirds take a fresh mate every year and pairing begins 
around Christmas time. It is interesting, therefore, to speculate 
which of the two adult birds is the constant in returning to this 
particular nest-site every year. I think it may be taken for granted 
that one of them is present regularly. It is even remotely possible, 
because of the limited numberof blackbirds which would choose to 
nest in the heart of the City in preference to more rural surround- 
ings, that mated birds which owned this nest-site in a previous year 
may have come together again by chance in a succeeding one. 

“My guess would be that the cock is more likely to be the 
constant because cock birds establish territories prior to nesting 
activities which they defend against rival birds. 
On the other hand, it is the hen blackbirds 
which play the chief part in nest construction 
and that might be the determining factor estab- 
lishing the hen as the constant in this case. 

‘Only colour-ringing of both birds would 
satisfactorily resolve the answer to this 
interesting speculation; but that is a procedure 
which, however justified upon occasion, would 
not, I feel, be reasonable in this particular case. 
Though ringing, when it is properly carried 
out, causes little apparent disturbance to the 
birds concerned, especially if it is undertaken 
during the periods of migration, it is a dis- 
turbance, none the less. These City blackbirds 
are contributing in a small way to ornithological 
history, and should be allowed to continue to 
do so until they are one day laid low in ful- 
filment of the natural law. In the meantime, 
in the highly organized and preoccupied 
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world concerned with discounted bills, profit and loss accounts, 
take-over bids, and credit squeezes which they have chosen to 
inhabit, they continue to give pleasure to many office workers 


9 


who have, in the words of Keats, “ been long in city pent” ’. 


DRAKE’S DRUM 
‘At Buckland Abbey, near Plymouth’, said ALAN GIBSON in 
“The Eye-witness’ (Home Service), ‘one can see during the 
summer season some relics of Sir Francis Drake. 

poe ; “When he needed a fleet, they 
#, said of Drake, he chipped slivers of 
wood from a stick, threw them into 
Plymouth Sound, and the great 
ships rose up before his eyes. It 
still needs only a roll on his drum 
to bring him back to duty if ever a 
Spanish galleon shows its sails in 
the Channel: 

Drake he’s in his hammock, till 

the great Armadas come, 

(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there 

below) ?, 

Slung atween the roundshot, lis- 

tenin’ for the drum, 

An’ dreamin’ arl the time.o’ Ply- 

mouth Hoe 

“Take my drum to England, hang 

et by the shore, 

Strike et when your powder’s run- 

nin’ low; 

If the Dons sight Devon, I'll quit 

the port o’ heaven 

An’ drum them up the Channel 

as we drummed them long ago”. 
There are those who lived through 
the Plymouth blitzkrieg who will 
tell you that there were mornings 
after the bombers had gone when 
one could hear the drum distantly 
beating through the smoky air. 

“At least Drake’s drum itself is real enough, a perfectly genuine, 
and, I suppose, priceless relic, It is the property of Mr. R. A. 
Merrick of Yarcombe, but for the summer season he generously 
lends it, with other kindred relics, to the Plymouth Corporation, 
and it is on display at Buckland Abbey, which was Drake’s home 
for many years. ; 

“In addition to the drum, there is one of Drake’s bowls (I do 
not think they called them “woods” then). It is shaped like a 
flat-sided round cheese with a grip on one side, made to be slid 
rather than bowled, as we understand it. There are, too, seals 
and commissions, the family arms carved in wood, taken from 
the “Golden Hind ”, a Mercator projection in silver of the map 
of the world as it was known when Drake sailed round it, and 
Drake’s own banners. The banners are believed to be the oldest 
in England, and they are in remarkably good condition, the 
colours still vivid: red and grey, red and blue, with gold appliqué. 

“These relics could not have a better setting than Buckland 
Abbey. It was a Cistercian house, founded in 
1278, though not very much of the original is 
left, and it was turned into a mansion after the 
dissolution of the monasteries. Sir Richard 
Grenville, of the “ Revenge”, sold it to Drake 
the year after he returned full of honour and 
riches. from his voyage round the world. It is 
a striking house with one of the best tithe 
barns in the West Country. 

“Few men have so stamped themselves upon 
the life of a community as Drake has done in 
Plymouth. Even the most unromantic citizens 
look upon his statue with affection, as it stands 
serene and bold upon the Hoe: 


i pte umes the Island, yarnder lie the 
IDS, 
Wi’ sailor lads a-dancin’ heel-an’-toe, 

An’ the shore-lights flashin’, an’ the night tide 
dashin’, — 
He sees et arl so plainly as he saw et long ago’* 
* From Poems Old and New, by Sir Henry Newbolt (John Murray) 
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is History? 2 


URING the last 200 years, for historical reasons into 
which I need not enter, the ideology of individualism 


has been very powerful in the western world, and is. 


F still an element of confusion in our puscine. 


‘ . x 


‘Two Myths about hes Individual 

- Take the dictum of J. S. Mill, the classical aeiividiialist® 
are not, when brought together, converted into another kind of 
substance ’. Of course not. But the fallacy is to suppose that they 
existed, or had any kind of substance, before being ‘ brought 
together ’. As soon as we are born, the world gets to work on us 
and transforms us from merely biological into social units. Every 
human being at every stage of history or pre-history is born into 


a society, and from his earliest years is moulded by that society. - 
_ The question which comes first—society or the individual—is 


like the question about the hen and the egg. The individual apart 
from society would be both speechless and mindless. The lasting 
fascination of the Robinson Crusoe myth i is due to its attempt to 


imagine an individual independent of society. The attempt breaks 


* Men 


down. Robinson is not an abstract individual, but an Englishman - 


from York; he carries his Bible with him and prays to his tribal 


- God. The myth quickly bestows on him his Man Friday; and the 
_ building of a new society begins. The other relevant myth is that 


of Kirilloy in Dostoevsky’s Devils, who kills himself in order to 
demonstrate his perfect freedom. Suicide is the only perfectly free 
act open to individual man; every other act involves in one way 
or another his membership of society, Society and the individual 
are inseparable; they are necessary and complementary to each 
other, not opposites. — 

It is commonly said by anthropologists that primitive man is 
less individual and more completely moulded by his society than 


- civilized man, This contains an element of truth. Simpler societies 


are more uniform in the sense that they call for a far smaller 
‘diversity of individual skills and occupations than the more com- 
plex and advanced societies. Increasing individualization in this 
sense is a necessary product of modern advanced society. But it 
would be a serious error to set up an antithesis between this 
process of individualization and the growing strength and cohesion 
of society. It would be dangerous to assume that the power of a 


modern national community to mould the character and thought 


of its individual members is any less than that of a primitive tribal 
community. 
We shall arrive at no real understanding either of the past or 


_of the present if we attempt to operate with ‘the concept of an 


abstract individual standing outside society. 
The common-sense view of history treats history as something 


written by individuals about individuals. This view was certainly 


taken and encouraged by nineteenth-century liberal historians, 
and is not in substance incorrect. But it seems over-simplified 
and inadequate. The knowledge of the historian is not his exclu- 
sive individual possession: men, probably, of many generations 
and of many different countries have participated in accumulating 
it. The men whose actions the historian studies were not isolated 
individuals acting in a vacuum: they acted in the context, and 
under the impulses, of a society of the past. In my last lecture* 
_ I described history as a process of interaction, a dialogue, between 
- the historian in the present and the facts of the past. I now want 
to inquire into the relative weight of individual and social 
elements on both sides of the equation. — 


The ‘Moving Procession’ : 

The historian, then, is an individual human being. Like other 
individuals, he is also a social entity, the product and the con- 
scious or unconscious spokesman of the society to which he 


4 ti oat it is in this capacity that he Bppteaches the facts of the 
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historical past. We sometimes speak of the course of history as 


a “moving procession’. The metaphor is fair enough, provided 
it does not tempt the historian to think of himself as an eagle 
surveying the scene from some lonely crag or as a V.I.P. at the 
saluting base. Nothing of the kind! The historian is just another 
dim figure trudging along in another part of the procession. And 
as the procession winds along, swerving now to the right and now 
to the left, and sometimes doubling back on itself, the relative 
positions . of different parts of the procession are constantly 
changing, so that it may make perfectly good sense to say, for 
example, that we are nearer today to the Middle Ages than 
were our great-grandfathers a century ago, or that the age of 
Caesar is nearer to us than the age of Dante. New vistas, new 
angles of vision, constantly appear as the procession—and the 


historian with it—moves along. The point in the procession at 
which he finds himself determines his angle of vision over the past. 


This truism is not less true when the period treated by the 
historian is remote from his own time. When I studied ancient 
history, the classics on the subject were—and probably still are— 
Grote’s History of Greece and Mommsen’s History of Rome. 


_ Grote, who was an enlightened radical banker writing in the 


eighteen-forties, embodied the aspirations of the rising and politi- 


cally progressive British middle class in an idealized picture of 


Athenian democracy, in which Pericles figured as a Benthamite 


_ reformer, and Athens acquired an empire in a fit of absence of 


mind. Mommsen was a German liberal, disillusioned by the 
muddles and humiliations of the German revolution of 1848. 
Writing in the eighteen-fifties—the decade which saw the birth 
of the name and concept of Realpolitth—Mommsen was imbued 
with the sense of need for a strong man to clear up the mess left 
by the failure of the German people to realize its political aspira- 


tions; and we shall never appreciate his history at its true value. 


unless we realize that his well-known idealization of Caesar is 
the product of this yearning for the strong man of action to save 
Germany from ruin, and that the lawyer-politician Cicero, that 
ineffective chatterbox and slippery procrastinator, has walked 
straight out of the constitutional debates of the Paulikirche in 
Frankfurt in 1848. _ 4 


Namier the Conservative 


It would be easy to multiply examples of this phenomenon 
among modern historians. Let us consider the imposing and 
significant achievement of one whom most of us would regard 
as the greatest British historian to emerge on the academic scene 
since the first world war: Sir Lewis Namier. Namier was a true 
conservative, a conservative such as we have not seen among 


British historians for more than a hundred years, Between the 


middle of the last century and 1914 it was hardly possible for a 
British historian to conceive of historical change except as change 
for the better. But in the nineteen-twenties we moved into a period 
in which change was beginning to be associated with fear for the 
future, and could be thought of as change for the worse—a period 
of the rebirth of conservative thinking. Like Acton’s liberalism, 
Namier’s conservatism derived both strength and depth from 
being rooted in a continental background. Unlike Fisher or 
Toynbee, his contemporaries, Namier had no roots in nineteenth- 
century liberalism, and suffered from no nostalgic regrets for it. 
After the first world war and the abortive peace had revealed 
the bankruptcy of liberalism, the reaction could come only in 
one of two forms—socialism or conservatism. 

Namier appeared as the conservative historian. He worked in 
two fields, and the choice of both was significant. In English 
history he went back to the last period in which the ruling class 
had been able to engage in the rational pursuit of position and 
power in an orderly and mainly static society. An anonymous 


critic has accused Namier of taking mind out of history. Iti is not hi ni 


perhaps a fortunate phrase, but one can see the point which the 


critic was trying to make. Politics at the accession of George III. 


were still immune from the fanaticism of ideas, and of that 
passionate belief in progress, which was to break on the world 
with the French revolution and usher in the century of triumphant 
liberalism. No ideas, no revolution, no liberalism: Namier chose 
to give us a brilliant portrait of an age still safe—though not to 
remain safe for long—from all these dangers. 
_ But Namier’s choice of a second subject was equally significant. 
Namier by-passed the great creative modern revolutions, English, 
French, American, and Russian—he wrote nothing of substance 
on any of them—and elected to give us a penetrating study of the 
European revolution of 1848: a revolution that failed, a setback 
all over Europe for the rising hopes of liberalism, a demonstration 
of the hollowness of ideas in face of armed force, of democrats 
when confronted with soldiers. The intrusion of ideas into the 
serious . business of politics is futile and dangerous: Namier 
rubbed in the moral by calling this humiliating failure ‘ the revo- 
lution of the intellectuals’. Indeed, he expressed himself in an 
essay published a few years ago with his usual clarity and 
incisiveness : 
The less man clogs the free play of his mind with political 
doctrine and dogma, the better for his thinking. Some political 


philosophers complain of a “ tired lull’ and the absence at present . 


of argument on general politics in this country; practical solutions 
are sought for concrete problems, while programmes and ideals 
are forgotten by both parties. But to me this attitude seems to 
betoken a greater national maturity, and I can only wish that it 
may long continue undisturbed by the workings of political 
philosophy. 


I do not want at the moment to join issue with this view: I will 


‘reserve that for a later lecture. My purpose here is merely to 


illustrate two important truths: first, that you cannot fully 
understand or appreciate the work of the historian unless you 
have first grasped the standpoint from which he himself 
approached it; secondly, that that standpoint is itself rooted in a 
social and historical background. 


The Historian in Flux 

Some historians in periods of rapid change have reflected in 
their writings not one social order but a succession of different 
orders. Their opinions have, so to say, moved with the times. But 
I should not say too much about this since I am fully aware that, 
if anyone took the trouble to peruse some of the things I wrote 
before, during, and after the war, he would have no difficulty at 
all in convicting me of glaring contradictions and inconsistencies, 
at least as glaring as any I have detected in others. Indeed, I am 


‘not sure that I should envy any historian who could honestly 


claim to have livéd through the earth-shaking events of the past 
fifty years without some radical modifications of his outlook. My 
present purpose is merely to show how closely the work of the 
historian mirrors the society in which he works. It is not merely 
the events that are in flux. The historian himself is in flux. When 
you take up a historical work, it is not enough to look for the 
author’s name on the title- -page: look also for the date of publica- 
tion or writing—it is sometimes even more revealing. 

And if one moves from the individual historian to what may 
be called broad trends in historical writing, the extent to which 
the historian is the product of his society becomes all the more 


apparent. In the nineteenth century British historians with scarcely — 


an exception regarded the course of history as a demonstration of 
the principle of progress. After the first world war Toynbee made 
a desperate attempt to replace a linear view of history by a 
cyclical theory—the characteristic ideology of a society in decline. 
Since Toynbee’s failure British historians have for the most part 
been content to throw in their hands and declare that there is no 
general pattern in history at all. If anyone tells me that the British 
historians of the last thirty years experienced this change of heart 
as the result of profound individual reflection and of the burning 
of midnight oil in their separate garrets, I shall not think it neces- 
sary to contest the fact. But I shall continue to regard all this 
individual thinking and oil-burning as a social phenomenon, the 
product and expression of a fundamental change in the character 
a our society. In my last lecture I said: ‘ “ Before you study the 


individuals or the action of e hisor ries ee Sir Isaiah Berlin. 
published a few years ago a sparkling and. popular essay entitled — 
Historical Inevitability, he headed it with a motto culled from the — 


. 


works of Mr. T, S. Eliot: ‘ vast impersonal forces ’; and through- — a 
out the essay he pokes fun at people who believe. in ‘vast im- — 


personal forces’ rather than individuals as the decisive factor in 
history. What I will call the Bad King John theory of history 
—the view that what matters in history is the character and 


behaviour of individuals—has a long pedigree. The desire to 
postulate individual behaviour as the creative force in history is 


characteristic of the primitive stages of historical consciousness. 


In this country, in particular, we all learned this theory, so to 


speak, at our mother’s knee. It had some plausibility in days when 
society was simpler, and public affairs appeared to be run by a 
handful of known individuals. It clearly does not fit the more 
complex society of our times; and the birth in the nineteenth 
century of the new science e sociology Was a bie to this. 


growing complexity. | 


Bad King John Pa Good Dileen Bess 
Yet the old tradition dies hard, At the beginning of this century 


- 


‘history is the biography of great men’ was still a reputable — 


dictum. Nowadays addicts of this theory tend to be shy about it; 
but, after some searching, I found a recent statement of it in the 
introduction to one of Miss C. V. Wedgwood’s books: 


The behaviour of men as individuals [she writes] is more inter- _ 


esting to me than their behaviour as groups or classes. History © 
can be written with this bias as well as another; it is neither more, 
nor less, misleading. . . . This book . . . is an attempt to under- 
stand how these men felt and why, in ‘their own estimation, they 
acted as they did. 


Since Miss Wedgwood is a popular writer, many people, Iam — 


sure, think as she does. Even Sir John Neale sometimes seems 
more eager to express his admiration for Queen Elizabeth than to 
explain what the Tudor monarchy stood for. The Bad King John 
and Good Queen Bess theory is especially rife when we come to 
more recent times. It is easier to call communism ‘ the brain-child 
of Karl Marx’ (I pluck this flower from a recent stockbrokers’ 


circular) than to analyse its origin and character; to attribute the _ 


Bolshevik revolution to the stupidity of Nicholas II or to German’ 
gold than to study its profound social causes, and to see in the 
two world wars of this century the result of the individual wicked- 
ness of Wilhelm II and Hitler rather than of some deep-seated 
breakdown in the system of international relations. 

Miss Wedgwood’s statement, then, combines two. propositions. 
The first is that the behaviour of men as individuals is distinct 


from their behaviour as members of groups or classes, and 


_that the historian may legitimately choose to dwell on the one 


rather than on the other. The second is that the study of the 
behaviour of men as individuals consists of the study of 
the conscious motives of their actions. 

.. After what I have already said, I need not labour the first 
point. It is not that the view of man as an individual is more or 
less misleading than the view of him as a member of the group; 
it is the attempt to draw a distinction between the two which is 


misleading. The individual is by definition a member of a society, — 


or probably of more than one society—call it group, ae tribe, 
nation, or what you will. Let us leave it at that. 


a: 


No Manifest Destiny — "i Heng 
The second point, that history is er to inguire e why 


individuals ‘ in their own estimation, acted as they did’ seems at — 
first sight extremely odd; and I suspect that Miss Wedaareotls 


If she does, she must write queer history. Everyone knows today — 
that human beings do not always, or perhaps even habi 

act from motives of which they are fully conscious or \ 
they are Saori to avows are to exelnde: wey 5 into 


<5 
. 
pia 


like other sensible people, does not practise what she preaches. — 


re content to say that the badness of King 
ohn: consisted in his greed or stupidity or ambition to play the 


ee! _ tyrant, you are speaking in terms of individual qualities which 


are comprehensible even at the level of nursery history. But once ~ 
- you begin to say that King John was the unconscious tool of 


_ vested interests opposed to the rise to power of the feudal barons, 


_ you not only introduce a more complicated and sophisticated view 


of King John’s badness, but you appear to suggest that historical. 
events are determined not by the conscious actions of individuals 


but by some extraneous and all-powerful forces guiding their will. 


- This is, of course, nonsense. I have no interest in Divine Provi- 


dence, Manifest Destiny, History with a capital H, or any of those 


~ other abstractions which have been supposed to guide the course 


of events, and I should endorse wichous qualification the comment 
of. Marx: 


Hider does nothing, it possesses no immense wealth, fights | no. 


battles. It is rather man, real living 7 ‘man who does everything, 

who possesses and fights. 
‘The two remarks which I have to make on this question have 
nothing to do with any abstract view of history, and are based on 
purely empirical observation. 

The first is that history is to a considerable extent a matter of 
numbers. Carlyle was responsible for the unfortunate remark that 


_ ‘history is the biography of great men’, But listen to him at his 


most eloquent and in his greatest historical work: 


_ Hunger and nakedness and righteous oppression lying heavy on ¢ 


; 25 million hearts: this, not the wounded vanities of philosophical 
_ advocates, rich shopkeepers, rural noblesse, was the prime mover 
in the French revolution; as the like will be in all such revolu- 
- tions, in all' countries. 
Or, as Lenin said: ‘Politics begin where the masses are, not 
where there are thousands, but where there are millions, that is 
where serious politics begin’. Carlyle’s and Lenin’s millions were 
millions of individuals: there was nothing impersonal about them. 
Discussions of this question sometimes confuse anonymity with 
impersonality. People do not cease to be people, or individuals 
individuals, merely because we do not know their names. These 
nameless millions were individuals acting, more or less uncon- 
sciously, together and constituting a social force. The historian 
will not in ordinary circumstances need to take cognizance of a 
single discontented peasant; but millions of discontented peasants 
in thousands of villages are a factor which no historian will ignore. 
Numbers count in history. 


Unintended Results of Human Action 

‘My second observation is even better attested. Writers of many 
different schools of thought have concurred in remarking that the 
actions of individual human beings often have results which were 
not intended or desired by the actors or indeed by any other 
individual. 

_ Since 1914, after a hundred years of only minor local wars, we 
have had two major world wars. It would not be a plausible 
explanation of this phenomenon to maintain that more individuals 
wanted war, or fewer wanted peace, in the first half of the twen- 
_tieth century than in the last three-quarters of the ninteeenth, It 
defies all the evidence to suggest that history can be written on 
the basis of ‘explanations in terms of human intentions” or of 
accounts of their motives given by the actors themselves. The 
facts of history are indeed facts about individuals, but facts about 
the relations of individuals to one another in society, and about 
the social forces which produce from the actions of individuals 
results often at variance with, and sometimes opposite to, the 
results which they themselves intended. 

Here I should say something about the role of the rebel. or 


dissident in history. To set up the popular picture of the 


individual in revolt against society is to reintroduce the false 
antithesis between society and the individual. Those individuals 
who range themselves against existing authority are no less pro- 
ducts and reflections of the society than those who uphold it. 
Richard II and Catherine the Great represented powerful social 
_ forces in the England of the fourteenth century and in the Russia 
of the eighteenth century; but so also did Wat Tyler and Puga- 


= Ebe- the leader of the great serf rebellion. To describe Wat T. apse 


and Pagacher. as individuals | in jen against society is a mis- 
eir role in history to the mass. 


leading simplification. They owed 
of their followers, and are significant as social phenomena, or not 
at all. Or let us take an outstanding rebel and individualist at a 
more sophisticated level. Nietzsche was a direct product of Euro- 


pean, or more specifically of German, society—a phenomenon 


which could not have occurred in China or Peru. A generation 
after Nietzsche’s death it became clearer than it had been to his 
contemporaries how strong were the European, and specifically 
German, social forces of which this individual had been the ex- 
pression; and Nietzsche became a more significant figure for 
Bosemy than for his own ena. 


The Great Matt 
The role of the rebel in history has some analogies with that of 


the great man. The great man is an individual, and, being an 


outstanding individual, is also a social phenomenon of outstand- 


ing importance. ‘It is an obvious truth’, observed Gibbon, ‘ that 


the times must be suited to extraordinary characters, and that the 
genius of Cromwell or Rétz might now expire in obscurity ’. 


Marx, in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, diagnosed 


the converse phenomenon: ‘The class war in France created 
circumstances and relations which enabled a gross mediocrity to 
strut about in a hero’s garb ’, But one need not, I think, as Tolstoy 
does, decry great men as no more than ‘ labels giving names to 
events ’. Sometimes the cult of the great man may have sinister 
implications; but it is not my purpose to deflate the greatness of 
great men, nor do I want to subscribe to the thesis that ‘ great 
men are almost always bad men’. The view which I would hope 
to discourage is the view which places great men outside history, 
and sees them as suddenly appearing out of nowhere and imposing 
themselves on history in virtue of their greatness. Even today I 
do not know that we can better Hegel’s classic description: 
The great man of the age is the one who can put into words 
the will of his age, tell his age what its will is, and accomplish it. 
What he does is the heart and essence of his age. 


What seems to me essential is to recognize in the great man an 
_outstanding individual who is-at once a product and an agent of 


the historical process, at once the representative and the creator 
of social forces which chan the shape of the world and the 
thoughts of men. 


History, then, in both senses ‘of the word—meaning both the 


inquiry conducted by the historian and the facts of the past into 
which he inquires—is a social process, in which individuals are 
engaged as social beings; and the imaginary antithesis between 
society and the individual is no more than a red herring drawn 
across our path to confuse our thinking. 


This is the second of six talks in the Third Programme based on Mr. 
Carr’s recent Trevelyan Lectures in the University of Cambridge: they 
will be published in book form by Macmillan next autumn 


Sappho 


Her names are birds, who wantonly 

Shakes the wet fledgelings from the nest 
And gives her hand where they would cling 
Bewildered, soft, and limp of wing, 

To have me as her guest. 


* A peacock in Leucadia 

Loved me before you came. 
And yet for all his peacock-pride 
He died the very day I died 

And never knew my name. 

And would you be the same? ’ 


* This is my dowry where you walk’, 
~ She says. ‘ Austringer, learn 
To leave the winding falcon or 
To tell a hawk from a handsaw, 
A handsaw from a hern’. 
‘ ROBERT NYE 
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Four Great Captains 


MAURICE ASHLEY reflects upon Sir Brian Horrocks’s television series 


HAT makes a great captain? Sir Brian Horrocks 
has recently sketched on B.B.C. television the high 
- lights in the careers of four British heroes, Cromwell, 
Marlborough, Nelson, and Wellington: three 
generals and one admiral. It is curious that military historians, on 
the whole, have been reluctant to lay down the attributes of 
generalship. Lord Montgomery in a recent book has delineated 
what he conceives to be the 
necessary qualities for leader- 
ship, but some of them seem to 
have been subjective; for ex- 
ample, while it is true that there 
are generals who can communi- 
cate their enthusiasm directly to 
their troops, on the other hand, 
Frederick the Great, who was 
certainly an outstanding general, 
is supposed to have exclaimed: 
“Fools! would you live for 
ever?’ Neither Marlborough 
nor Wellington, though each 
acquired a high reputation, was, 
one imagines, on easy terms with 
the pressed men or mercenaries 
who filled his armies. 

The best thing so far written 
on this subject has been three 
lectures given by Lord Wavell 
and published by The Times in 
1941. Wavell characteristically 
quoted from Socrates and said 
that ‘the matter of administra- 
tion is the real crux of general- 
ship *. The early letters of Oliver 
Cromwell show his concern that 
his men should get their pay and 
rations. And insufficient atten- 
tion has been paid to the ad- 
ministrative side of the two 
campaigns in which he was in 
independent command (he was 
a subordinate both at Marston 
Moor and Naseby), namely the 
Preston campaign of 1648 and 
the Dunbar campaign of 1650: in the former he and his men 
carried: out an astonishing forced march from south Wales to 
Lancashire; in the latter he could not have beaten the Scots had 
not it been for his realization of the value of sea power in supply- 
ing an army virtually cut off from England. Again, Marlborough’s 
Blenheim campaign was an extraordinary feat of logistics; while, 
as Sir Brian Horrocks pointed out in his broadcast on Wellington, 
the hero of Waterloo learned the importance of supply during 
eight years of campaigning in India and always applied it, 

Another practical attribute of generalship is the ability to 
seize every opportunity based upon a mastery of topography. 
Different views have been expressed about Cromwell’s victory 
at Dunbar; Sir Brian adhered to the opinion that he successfully 
carried out an outflanking movement taking advantage of the 
fact that the Scottish line did not run eastwards right to the sea. 
Whether that is correct or not, at any rate Cromwell certainly 
spotted something about the Scottish dispositions beneath Doon 
Hill that induced him to attack at dawn with a force much out- 
numbered by his enemy. Marlborough’s victories at Blenheim 
and Ramillies were both based upon a‘clever use of the topo- 
graphy, in one case a weakness at the French centre, in the 
other a fold in the hills. Wellington was a master of topography 


The Duke of Wellington, by Sir Thomas Lawrence: in the Wellington 
Museum, London 


in his Peninsular campaigns. Sir Brian ably illustrated his 
ager eye for country which recurs again and again in 
is life ’. 

The third characteristic of these great captains was their 
personal leadership in battle. Warfare in these earlier times, it 
must be remembered,. was on a much smaller scale and with 
much smaller forces than in our own days. Lord Wavell pointed 
out how in the battle of the 
Schellenberg (preceding the 
battle of Blenheim) six lieu- 
tenant-generals were killed and 
five wounded. But in the war of 
1914-1918 commanders could 
hurl their men into battle by 
telephone, and in the last war 
generals. were liable to be killed 
in air accidents rather than in 
battles. . Montgomery _ slept 
peacefully once the battle of El 
Alamein had been launched. 
Even General Robert E. Lee 
was unable to exert complete 
control at the crucial battle of 
Gettysburg. But Cromwell led 
cavalry charges himself (for 
example at Worcester); Marl- 
borough personally placed his 
guns at Blenheim and Ramillies; 
Nelson of course was killed at 
the age of forty-seven on his 
own quarter deck. All of these 
men showed their genius by re- 
maining cool and collected and 
in full control at the crises of 
their battles. Voltaire praised in 
Marlborough ‘that calm cour- 
age in the midst of tumult, that 
serenity of soul in danger, which 
is the greatest gift of nature for 
command ’, 

Moreover none of these men 
allowed themselves to be ham- 
strung by any preconceived ideas 
about tactics or by hidebound 
official regulations. Sometimes no doubt the peace-time officer 
has been over-influenced by long and traditional training. ‘It is 
in peace’, wrote Lord Wavell, ‘that regulations and routine 
become important and that the qualities of boldness and origin- 
ality are cramped. It is interesting to note how little of normal 
peace soldiering many of our best generals had’: he specified 
Cromwell (who took up soldiering when he was forty), Marl- 
borough, who won most of his victories in his late fifties, and 
Wellington. But in any case age seems to have little to do with 
the making of a great captain. Marlborough at sixty was as 
successful a general as the young Alexander or the first Napoleon. 

If in tactics these great captains relied’ upon personal control 
of the battle, upon knowledge of topography, and, above all, on 
an opportunism of genius in moments of crisis, it is less easy 
to be dogmatic about their strategic skills. For a strategic grasp 
depends on a blending of war and politics. In the last war, for 
example, nearly all the generals in their memoirs have been 
critical of the Greek campaign which obliged a diversion of 
resources away from the north African theatre. Yet one’ noticed 
that in the most recent revelations about Hitler he is said to have 
attributed his delay in launching the Russian campaign, and 
therefore his ultimate loss of the war, to the diversion he was 
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obliged to make of his troops 
and of his air force to the 
Balkans. Cromwell was little in- 
volved in matters of strategy. 
Indeed the strategy of the Eng- 
lish civil war was poorly handled 
by the civilians who ran the 
Committee of Both Kingdoms. 
Wellington and Nelson were 
only concerned to a limited ex- 
tent with the broader strategy 
of the Napoleonic wars. Nelson’s 
advice on Italy was not realistic. 
Only Marlborough, who himself 
was virtually Minister of De- 
fence, was directly responsible 
for strategy, and his grasp of 
it and of the use of sea power 
gave him a claim to be called 
the greatest of our early 
generals. 

In his series Sir Brian Hor- 
rocks performed the service of 
offering history to the masses. 
His methods of preparing his 
broadcasts and learning his 
material by heart have been de- 
scribed in his autobiography. 
His view is that everything must 
be made crystal-clear for ‘ Mum 
in the kitchen”. Naturally a few 
of his viewers were alienated by 
his elementary didacticism. On 
the other hand, the director of a 
leading publishing firm remarked to me that his two daughters, 
who were not normally attracted by history, sat watching Sir 
Brian completely absorbed. Inevitably his methods of simplifica- 
tion are open to criticism, For example, in his broadcast on 
Cromwell the old, and largely discredited, picture of the ambitious 
dictator and tyrant remained little modified. For him Marlborough 
was a romantic figure leading a perfect married life. But he pro- 
perly soft-pedalled the love life of Nelson and Wellington. Not 
that any of that is, in my view, of much significance. One may 
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Lord Nelson, by L. F. Abbott: in the National Portrait Gallery, London 
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question whether if Marl- 
borough’s wife had been any less 
of ‘a termagant or if Nelson had 
not fallen passionately in love 
with Lady Hamilton either of 
these men would have been: 
greater captains than they were. 
Caesar’s wife may need to be 
above suspicion, but not Caesar. 

In television broadcasts. on 
history, at any rate in the 
general programme of entertain- 
ment, one supposes that a choice 
needs to be made between a 
comparatively austere approach, 
as with Alan Taylor on the ad- 
vertising network, and an over- 
whelmingly pictorial approach 
like the American series now 
being shown by the B.B.C., en- 
titled ‘The Valiant Years’. 
Neither table models nor actors 
dressed up in hired uniforms 
necessarily ‘come off’ for all 
viewers, though animated dia- 
grams, if capably executed, are 
usually helpful to them. The 
illustrations - to Marlborough’s 
march to the Danube were 
widely praised. The producer 
has to consider whether to pro- 
vide little or much of this type 
of illustration. Perhaps the most 
successful presentation of history 
in television has been some of Paul Johnstone’s archaeological 
series and the informed enthusiasm of the ‘Glory that was 
Greece’ and the ‘ Grandeur that was Rome’. History is a subject 
of perennial interest; but it is hard to teach either to young 
schoolchildren or to ‘Mum in the kitchen’ without it becoming 
too romantic or inexact. And though the last war attracts the 
younger generation that did not experience it, military history is 
not everyone’s cup of tea. Possibly it is right to say that the 
experts have still to resolve how best to televise history. 


Television in Australia 


By G. J. MUNSTER 


We invited Mr. Munster, an Australian journalist on the staff of 
‘Nation’ published in Sydney, to reconsider the position and 
problems of television in Australia, about which he wrote two 
articles in THE LISTENER Jast year. The present article ts the first of a 
series,which will consider television in a number of different countries 


6 O paltry supermen, no shadowy space-cadets, no 
trifling hyperjunglequeens and pantless pantherwomen 
insulted my virginal imagination’. Month by month 
it is becoming less likely that a future Australian poet 

will be able to recall his childhood in the idyllic negatives of 

E. E. Cummings. With the big wave of prosperity that reached a 

peak at the end of September 1960 and began to break at the 

behest of Treasury policies in mid-November, television sets 
spread apace into Australian homes and television masts over 

Australian hills. At the end of June 1960, 955,000 viewing licences 

were held in the country, against 578,000 in June 1959 and 

291,000 in June 1958. After less than four years’ transmission, 68 

per cent. of homes in Melbourne and 64 per cent. in Sydney 

had receivers. In Brisbane and Adelaide, where channels had 
been on the air for fifteen months, buyers were even more eager. 

By December 1960, 57 per cent. of homes had made their pur- 

chases. The great constant in that expansion is the type of 


programme transmitted by the commercial channels, who have 
captured between 85 and 90 per cent. of the audiences during the 
peak hours of half-past six and ten o’clock. To avoid the jungle- 
queens and pantherwomen, the dead-eye dicks, the sunset strippers 
and the canned hahas of all-electronic kitchen comedies, a baby 
Cummings would have to belong to a sturdy minoritarian family. 
And even if he belonged to that 13 per cent. of parents who make 
up the ratings of the Australian Broadcasting Commission, his 
idyll might have to be guarded by an occasional throwing of the 
switch. 

Thus far statistical extrapolation. The reasons for the uni- 
formity in television programmes are buried none too deeply. 
Commercial television in Australia has acquired the function of 
providing entertainment with little raiding of the newspaper terri- 
tory of news, comment or campaigning. With two commercial 
channels to one national in the main centres, this pattern has been 
stamped on the medium by the newspaper proprietors and execu- 
tives, who from the beginning were the controllers of the commer- 
cial stations. And once the show was the thing, the low cost of 
American film episodes and the large number on offer came to 
give programming its present character. But a forecast based on 
this past performance could turn out to be wrong. Nineteen-sixty 


the first stirrings of governmental co: 


was a year of Eiht Se ‘changes in the 


to the public. Together with the impending additions to the 
number of outlets and the mounting prices of American films, 
alternative programmes may soon become practicable for the 
managers of Australian stations. 

The big spurt in television during 1960 followed the completion 
of ‘Stage 2’, the setting up of transmitters in all State capitals. 
Stage 2 was “complete when transmission over a national and a 
commercial channel began in Hobart in May 1960. With the 
completion of this stage, Hobart in Tasmania and Perth in 
Western Australia each had one commercial and one national 
station, the commercial - 
channel being controlled 
by the daily newspaper 
group of each city. 
These two commercial 
stations drew their 
revenue from ‘spot ad- 
vertisements” and were 
therefore not linked, 
either for the purpose of 
selling national advertis- 
ing or of obtaining 
national sponsors for im- 
ported films with the 
eight commercial chan-— 
nels in the other capital 
cities. In the bigger cities 
of Brisbane and Adelaide, 
however, where two 
commercial channels 
were operating against 
one national each, close 
links were formed with 
both Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, wherever the 
links did not already exist 
through common owner- 
ship. Four stations faced 
four stations in solid 
array from Adelaide to Brisbane, and though programmes were 
hardly ever identical hour by hour—the stations are too far apart 
for relays at this stage—over a month or two the repertoire, particu- 
larly in imported films, has largely coincided in four cities. In the 
type of ownership there was, until May 1960, still one exception 
to newspaper control: Melbourne’s GITV Channel Nine. 

In the head-on fight for ratings and advertising, GTV Channel 
Nine was a crucial position. It was in fact comparatively the 
‘most successful station in the country commanding a steady 
ratings advantage over its Melbourne rival, HSV Channel Seven. 
Its controlling parcel of shares was held by a leading wireless and 
television set manufacturer, Electronic Industries, who at the time 
the licence was granted was an all-Australian company. Its inter- 


- 


state allies were Sydney’s Channel Seven, controlled by the 


Sydney Morning Herald group, Adelaide’s Channel Nine, run by 
the Adelaide News, and Brisbane’s Channel Nine, in which the 
Sydney Morning Herald and the Sydney Daily Mirror held a 
commanding position. On the other side, allied with Melbourne’s 
Channel Seven were two stations in Adelaide and Brisbane both 
controlled by the Melbourne station’s owners, the Melbourne 
Herald, and Sydney’s Channel Nine, controlled by the Sydney 
Daily Telegraph group. 

The initial crack in the line of the Three Nines had come about 
during 1959, when the Melbourne families who controlled Elec- 
tronic Industries sold out to Mr. C. O. Stanley’s British Pye 
Company. In accordance with Australian legislation, the Post- 
master-General directed Electronic Industries, now considered to 


_ be a foreign company, to dispose of its controlling interest in the 


television channel. A block of sixty-two and a half per cent. of 
the television shares was sold early in May 1960 before anyone 
could say Seventy-Seven Sunset Strip—to the Sydney con- 
trollers of Channel Nine, and the Daily Telegraph. Newspaper 
control of television was complete. 


The public soon learnt that Electronic Industries got £6 a_ 


over he: fare offered = 
: value of © the station at £6,0 
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Making a television film about the early days of Australian bush life, near Sydney 


ep 
aed four years. The dea 


whether the value had not been somewhat inflated by a quiet — 


auction among rival buyers, and though some marginal bargaining © 5 


had gone on in May and the crucial position of the Melbourne — 
station had beet taken into consideration, sceptics were given the — 
lie late in 1960. The Sydney Morning Herald then bought some | 
of the minority holdings in a partnership in which it already held 


the majority, the licensee company of Sydney’s Channel Seven, 


_with a one-sixth holding 
in Brisbane as jam to the 
cake. Once again, the £1 
shares went for £6 

- apiece, a similar capital 
gain. This price put a 


more than £11,000,000. 
It was no wonder that 


1960 became the subject 
of acrimonious debate for 
the rest of the year. 
‘The acquisition of 
Melbourne’s — Channel 
Nine had no immediately 
visible consequences. 
Later in the year, it 
became known through a 
report of the Australian | 
Broadcasting Control 
Board that programme 
; purchasing arrangements 
- between each of the four — 
linked 
stations were running 
till the end of 1961. 
Meanwhile, the Control © Board, which is somewhat similar 
to the United States’ F.C.C. but with no ultimate power of 
decision—unlike the American body—had completed hearing 
more than forty applicants for thirteen rural areas. The end of 
these hearings, too, was in May 1960, which is beginning to look 
like a historic month for ‘television in Australia. Among the 
applicants had been groups ‘sponsored by or linked to such existing 
licence controllers as the Sydney Morning Herald group, the 
Daily Telegraph group, and Melbourne’s GTV company. The 
proposed transmitters would reach 75 per cent. of the country’s 
population. The city newspaper groups argued that two commer- 
cial licences should be issued in most of these areas, as well as 
the national channel which the government had already deter- 
mined on. Six months passed, and the licences were offered 
not to the city press interests but to companies largely connected 
with rural commercial broadcasting and to some extent the 
country press. One commercial licence only in each area was 
made available. 

To some extent the city applicants had, of course, , disqualified 
themselves already. For recent legislation had made it impossible 
for any company to hold, directly or indirectly, more than 15 
per cent. of the shares in ‘more than two licensed stations. But 
Cabinet, in going against the newspaper applicants, was following — 
a traditional line. In 1935, the metropolitan press had made a 
concerted effort to extend its holdings i in commercial sound broad- 


casting, which was then becoming profitable. A government in — 
which Mr. Menzies, the present Prime Minister, was Attorney- 


General, resisted the move with some fierceness, and a senior 


station and a sixth at 


metropolitan — 


% 


the allocation of rural — 
transmitting licences an- 
nounced in November 


Minister, speaking in the House of Representatives, « exclaimed on — ; 


that occasion: ‘What sort of meat do these newspaper proprie- 
taries eat, which gives them the courage to propound these 
proposals? This is a piece of the sheerest effrontery ‘that | have 
ever experienced in my public life’. Parliamentary dis 


has become more polite ine quarter of a cee ber eh 


ies ety Beene. of the new Mileations RGere was te ‘ns Breck 


“ATV group, through two sound broadcasting stations it controls 
in Wollongong (New South Wales) and Canberra. This further 


FE annoyed the metropolitan press, but though the Control Board 


had envisaged a reduction in the shareholdings of ATV and 
certain American interests, ° Cabinet did not See to these 
recommendations. 


Unexpected Success — 

During this acrimony, bid nearly forgot how little the 
success of television had been expected. ‘ Perhaps we are all a 
bunch of nympholepts ’, Mr. Clive Ogilvie of the Australian ATV 
outpost had written to Mr. Angus McLachlan of the Sydney 
Morning Herald during negotiations over commercial television a 
few years before. More than this passing note of hesitancy had 
informed the Postmaster-General in 1955. Seven channels on the 
Very High Frequency band, he had said categorically, would 
supply Australia’s needs for a "very long time, and that was all that 
_ his Department was arranging for. In November 1960 a later 
_Postmaster-General found that he would require at least nine 

channels in the vicinity of Sydney and Melbourne to begin 
approaching the technical standards accepted by him to avoid 


_ interference between neighbouring channels or between trans-— 


mitters on the same waveband. It is one of the accidents of 
geography that the main towns in both New South Wales and 

‘Victoria are rather close to the capitals, and since commercial 
television follows population, that is where the demand for 

channels became strongest. Even then, no allowance has been 
made for additional rural channels in the area, which may 
be issued later, or a third commerical licence in Sydney and 

_ Melbourne. 

_ The scarcity of channels is not purely technical. One of the 
results of the closeness of rural cities in New South Wales and 
Victoria is that most of these cities already receive Metropolitan 
signals, and that sets built for the city channels and in accordance 
with future vacancies under the old seven-channel plan have been 
bought by the public. In order to receive newly assigned channels, 
more or less extensive changes on the tuners will have to be made 
in many instances. Rural licensees who thought that they would 
have ready-made audiences the day they began transmitting have 
now to reconsider their position. The Broadcasting Control 
Board’s report, issued in November 1960, was acutely aware of 

the position and pointed up sharply the general dilemma: was 
the allocation of commercial licences to be determined by 
technical limitations, or purely by economic demand? Though 
the Postmaster-General’s technical committees promptly got to 
work and cleared thirteen channels, all on Very High Frequency, 
the end of problems for rural television is not yet in sight. Men in 
the industry recall the American situation in 1952, when the 
F.C.C. made available a large number of new licences on channels 
to which sets were not adapted, and the audience, most of whom 
already owned sets, were unwilling to make the small changes 

~ which would have enabled them to take the new stations. 


Dissatisfaction with Programmes — 

The opportunities offered by the disruption of the present 
pattern of control of television in Australia will not be available 
before 1962. Meanwhile, a number of Australians are indicating, 
in various ways, that they are not satisfied with the fare they 
have been getting. One of them has been the Postmaster-General. 
At the beginning of 1960 he had advised the four leading licensees 
in Sydney and Melbourne that he wished to see at least 40 per 
cent. Australian programme content, hardly an impossible request 
since daytime features, weather reports, and the rest were counted 
in. By June 1960, none of the stations had fully complied, though 
two of them had come close to the required quota. With a Cabinet 
decision on licences coming near, the stations came further into 
line in the next few months, showing that with some goodwill 
it could be done. 

"Secondly, there is a section of the public, both among those who 
___ have sets and those who will not buy one, who are expressing dis- 


a 
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approval, This seenataent has been @ocumented 4n a ee thea sepals 
hia’ s largest advertising agency. 


way by George Patterson, Australi 
Patterson’s team of surveyors asked a sample of the public a large 
number of | ‘questions designed to reveal their feelings about. 


television, sound broadcasting, and newspapers. Though this 


survey did not distinguish between national and commercial tele- 
vision, the result may be taken, because of the fact that the 
great majority do turn to commercial television, to reflect on it. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the people asked said that television is 

“interesting to them’, but 86 per cent. said the same of news- 
papers. Asked more specifically, 56 per cent. considered television 

“public spirited ’, against 88 per cent. willing to extend the com- 
pliment to newspapers, while 46 per cent. considered television 

‘courageous on public issues’ against 65 per cent. who thought 
this of newspapers. The survey then divided people into those who 
owned sets and those who did not, and found that among those 
who did not own sets, only 47 per cent. thought television ‘ inter- 
esting to them’, while 90 per cent. said this of newspapers. There 
is a strong inference from this to a change in programming policy 
away from pure entertainment; no doubt the electronics manu- 
facturers, who have the largest financial stake in television, and 
who have been among the first employers in recent months to lay 
off substantial numbers of men, are taking note of this. 


A New Year Resolution? 

Thirdly, the newspaper-television groups have reason to think 
again. On January 1, 1961—was it a New Year resolution?—the _ 
Sydney Sunday Telegraph published a cartoon showing a vulture 
sitting on a television set in a middle-class drawing-room: the 
associated station was transmitting twenty-two crime-type films 
during the current week. A more effective pressure, however, is 
exerted by the American film distributors on the Australian 
stations. Earlier in 1960, when the Australian viewer market was 
at 825,000 sets, an American trade publication disclosed that Aus- 
tralia was paying between $1,000 and $1,500 per half-hour, while 
the same programmes shown through a potential 4,000,000 sets in _ 
Japan, went for $450 an episode. The chances that Australian 
groups would effectively agree not to bid against each other for a 
film each wants are slender: the overall costs are more simply 
passed on to advertisers by periodic rises. But the prices that the 
Americans are getting are coming nearer and nearer to the produc-. 
tion costs of live drama, which can be taped and spread through 
an increasing number of Australian outlets. Live drama, so far 
produced only by some of the stations and produced as a matter 
of station prestige with the help of institutional advertisers, may 
become commercially viable. 

As for Australian television films, one series has now been 
completed, financed by Britain, directed by Americans, and slanted 
in conception and accent at a foreign market. But in the process 
Australian actors and technicians have learnt something of the 
new techniques and Australian studios have been given a feeling 
of continuity. When Australia ceased to make feature films for 
cinema distribution as a regular thing many decades ago, we 
used to tell each other that it was ‘no go’ because our films 
could not get outlets in the foreign-controlled circuits in our own 
country. We shall have only ourselves to blame if in another two or 
three years our critics are unable to write of Australian television, 
instead of deploring television in Australia. 


S. T. Bindoff, Joel Hurstfield and C, H. Williams are the editors of 
Elizabethan Government and Society: Essays presented to Sir Ffohn 
Neale, which has been published by the Athlone Press (£2 10s.). The 
book includes a list of the historical writings of Sir John Neale by 
Miss Helen Miller; and essays, by Professor Williams ‘In search 
of the Queen’; by Professor Bindoff on ‘ The making of the statute 
of artificers’; and Professor Hurstfield on ‘ The succession struggle 
in late Elizabethan England ’. Other contributions include: ‘ Ireland, 
Elizabeth I and the counter-reformation’ by Professor Dudley 
Edwards of the National University of Ireland; ‘ The Elizabethan 
merchants of Exeter’ by W. G. Hoskins, Reader in Economic His- 
tory at Oxford; ‘ William Cecil and Elizabethan public relations’ 
by the late Professor Conyers Read; ‘The Elizabethan exchequer: 
war in the receipt’ by G. R. Elton, Lecturer in History at Cam- 
bridge University; and other studies by Wallace T. MacCaffery, 
Patrick Collinson, Marjorie Blatcher, Professor A. H. Dodd, Gordon 
Donaldson, and Professor R. B. Wernham, 
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Exponent of the Art of Advocacy 


LORD BIRKETT on Sir 


KNEW Marshall Hall well and was in his chambers for 
the last seven years of his life. He was then still at the 
height of his powers, and I saw him in all his many moods, 
from exultation to despair. In the thirty years since his 
death he has become almost a legendary figure in the public 
mind, owing, in some degree, to the work of his brilliant 
biographer, Edward Marjoribanks. He likened Marshall Hall to 
the great forensic orator of 
Rome, Hortensius, whose fame 
survives after 2,000 years be- 
cause of his splendid physical 
presence, the adulation of the 
public, and his powers of elo- 
quent and persuasive speech. 

We shall not look upon Mar- 
shall’s like again, for the age 
that produced him, and gloried 
in his spectacular triumphs in 
the courts, has passed away for 
ever. The advocate no longer 
plays the part in our public life 
that he once did. But men must 
be judged by the standards of 
the age in which they lived and 
worked, and, in his day, Mar- 
shall Hall was one of the great 
figures of his world. He was 
one of the greatest of advocates 
when he was at his best. I make 
this important qualification be- 
cause it is necessary to make it. 
It is not enough to say that Mar- 
shall Hall was an erratic genius; 
he was certainly that; but there 
were times and occasions when 
genius was simply not there. He 
had almost all the qualities that 
go to make the great advocate. He had sympathy and under- 
standing; he could enter fully into the lives of other people almost 
naturally; he had fire and passion and zeal; he was dramatic and 
histrionic, he could speak simply and most attractively to 
ordinary people, and, as his outstanding quality, he could rise to 
heights“of pure eloquence and sway the hearts and minds of men. 

But he had grievous shortcomings that might so easily have 
destroyed a lesser man and came near to destroying him. Some- 
times with his quick mind and almost uncanny perception of the 
important point in a case, he would seize it, throw away every 
carefully conceived plan, and win the victory against all odds; 
and then, at other times, when he was at the most important 
Stage of some other case, he would be suddenly and unaccount- 
ably blind to the most obvious considerations. His judgment would 
seem to desert him, and he himself would become bewildered 
and lost. In the Russell divorce suit in 1923, Sir Douglas Hogg, 
the Attorney-General, was asked to suggest the name of counsel 
to conduct the case. Sir Douglas and Sir John Simon had both 
failed in the previous trial, and were not now available for the 
re-hearing. Sir Douglas said: ‘There’s only one man at the 
Bar who might pull it off for you. He might win you a brilliant 
victory or he might make a terrible mess of it; but I believe he’s 
the only man who can do it—get Marshall Hall’. And Marshall 
did pull it off in the most brilliant fashion. But this saying of 
Sir Douglas Hogg is the wise and experienced comment of a 
great friend, and expresses clearly the strange mixture of which 
the genius of Marshall Hall was compounded. 

Marshall Hall was born at Brighton in 1858. His father was 
a well-known physician, from whom Marshall learnt a great deal 


* One of the great figures of his world’: Sir Edward Marshall Hall, x.c. 
(1858-1927) 


Edward Marshall Hall, k.c. 


about medicine, and in particular about poisons, Marshall used 
this knowledge with immense effect in many of his cases, most 
notably when he defended Frederick Seddon in 1912. His cross- 
examination of the Home Office expert, Sir William Willcox, is 
still regarded as a model of what such a cross-examination should 
be both because of the scientific knowledge of arsenical poisoning 
Marshall displayed, and for the psychological skill with which 
he almost brought Sir William 
to admit the vital point for 
which he was contending. I have 
always thought myself it was 
typical of Marshall Hall that at 
the age of fourteen he decided 
to go to the Bar just because of 
one morning he spent in the 
Magistrate’s Court at Brighton. 
A woman named Christiana 
Edmunds was charged with 
murder by the administration of 
the poison known as strychnine. 
She had bought quantities of | 
strychnine and inserted some of 
it into chocolates; but the 
manner in which counsel told 
the story to the magistrates so 
captivated the youthful Marshall 
that he was at once irrevocably 
resolved to become an advocate 
himself. 

I first saw Marshall as de- 
fending counsel in a trial for 
murder when he was briefed for 
a young schoolmaster at the 
Leicester Assizes in 1920, in 
what became known as the 
Green Bicycle case. I was 
briefed as junior counsel for the 
Crown, with Gordon Hewart and Henry Maddocks leading me. I 
shall always remember the moment when Marshall Hall came into 
Court at Leicester Castle. He brought with him a strange magnetic 
quality that made itself felt in every part of the court. He came 
with all the prestige of the greatest criminal defender of the day, 
and every eye was fixed upon him, He was a very handsome man, 
with noble head and a most expressive face, and F. E. Smith’s 
comment is not to be bettered: ‘Nobody could have been as 
wonderful as Marshall Hall then looked ’. When he addressed the 
judge it was seen that to his great good looks and majestic 
bearing there had been added perhaps the greatest gift of all 
in the armoury of an advocate—a most beautiful speaking voice. 

A young girl, Bella Wright, had been found dead on a country 
road near the Leicestershire village of Gaulby. She had been 
shot through the head and a bullet was found close to the body. 
On the night before her body was found she was seen in the 
company of a young man at the house of her uncle. The young 
man called her Bella and was obviously very friendly: and he 
had a green bicycle. For seven long months the death of Bella 
Wright was a complete mystery, but one day a canal boat- 
man, taking a load to a factory, watched his tow-rope slacken 
and then tauten, and bring to the surface a green bicycle; 
and a revolver holster and cartridges were later recovered 
from the same spot. The green bicycle was identified as 
having been sold to the young schoolmaster. When he was seen 
by the police, he said he did not know anybody called Bella 
Wright, he had not been in her company, he had never 
been near the village of Gaulby on the night in i 
and that he had never had a green bicycle. Later he 
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_ frankly admitted that the young schoolmaster was with Bella 
_ Wright that night; that the green bicycle was his; that he had 
thrown it into the canal after storing it in his rooms for many 
months; that the revolver holster and cartridges were his; and 
“that he’ had lied continuously to the police but had acted out of 
sheer panic and fear. The one line ‘Marshall left open was that 
_ the young schoolmaster was never on the road that night where 
the dead body of Bella Wright was found next morning. And 


_ the speech of Marshall Hall to the j jury was the most astonishing - 


‘piece of advocacy I had ever heard up to that time. When he 
came to his peroration and depicted the figure of Justice holding 
‘ the scales until the presumption of innocence was put there to 
‘turn the scale in favour of the prisoner, not only were the jury 


manifestly impressed; but they, and the whole court, were under 


a kind of spell, The intensity and passion of Marshall Hall in 


moments like these had to be seen to be believed. It was over- 
_ Powering, and j juries were swept off their feet. 


He excelled in those cases where the human interest was 
strong. He had the rare gift of using true pathos in his advocacy, 
-and such a device in the hands of men less obviously sincere 
would have sounded artificial and wrong. He was the only 
‘advocate I ever saw who wept before the jury and allowed the 
“tears to stream down his cheeks as he spoke. It seemed so 
natural that nobody felt it to be in any sense theatrical and it 


- seemed to be just an essential part of his passionately sincere 


Seer 
On the Road to Fame 

Marshall Hall’s claim to remembeane as an advocdte f is Sie 
almost wholly on his triumphs as a defender in trials for murder. 
It was in fact a murdér case that first made his name widely 
known and set him on the road to fafhe. He had waited eleven 
years for an opportunity such as this and now it was here; and he 
took it with a characteristic flourish, The facts were painfully 
sordid: a poor destitute woman of forty-three, who was known 
to the police as a harlot, was charged at the Central Criminal 
Court with murder, and Marshall Hall was given the brief for the 
defence because there was no money to brief any better-known 
man. The woman’s name was Marie Hermann, an Austrian, who 


- had been a governess and a teacher of music and had known 


better days. She had taken to her sordid way of life to earn a 
living for herself and her children, She was a small emaciated 


woman who had had a terrible life of suffering and tragedy. 


The prosecution’s case was: that one night there had been loud 
noises coming from Marie Hermann’s room and a man’s voice 
calling ‘Murder’ thrice repeated. The next day Marie Hermann 
announced that she was leaving, and among her belongings was a 
large trunk which was later found to contain the body of a man 
who had died from being struck many times with an iron bar. 
_ The defence was that she picked up this man who was drunk, that 
he had no money, and because she would not submit to him in 
those circumstances, he had seized her by the throat and had 
taken hold of the iron bar. She got the iron bar from him and 
hit him several times, but had later gone out for brandy and 
bandages, and had tried to restore him; but the man had died. 

Marshall Hall fought for this poor woman for three days. He 
did two things that were to be repeated in many of his subsequent 
cases. First, he made a dramatic reconstruction of the crime before 
the jury, and acted the part of Marie Hermann with the iron bar, 
‘showing that what he suggested had actually taken place. This, it 
_ will be recalled, was the very thing he did with such startling 
effect thirty years later, when he defended Madame Fahmy at 
_ the Old Bailey on the charge of shooting her husband. During his 
closing closing speech at that trial, he actually crouched before the jury 


torr the pistol in his hand, imitating the oriental crouch of the 


and roaching his wife with intent to injure her, and 
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to the floor of the court with a tremendous clatter, just a 
must have fallen on the corridor of the Savoy Hotel on the ni 
-of the tragedy. Marshall always said to me that he let the pisto 


fall accidentally; but the sudden breaking of the intense stillness” 
of the court by the noise of the falling pistol produced the most — 
extraordinary effect on everybody present, almost as though they 


had witnessed the actual tragedy itself. 

3 

Swayed by Pure Emotion | 

__ The second thing Marshall Hall did in the Marie Hermann case 
illustrates that quality of his advocacy which I always thought 
was the source of some of his greatest successes; but at the same 


time was at the root of some of his failures. He was far too ready — 
to act on the spur of the moment, swayed by pure emotion. In — 


his final speech to the jury in the Marie Hermann case he said: 
“Gentlemen of the Jury, I beg you to cast aside all prejudice 


because of this woman’s way of life. I beg you to remember that ~ 


these women are what men make them; even this woman was 
once a beautiful and innocent child’, At these words Marie 


Hermann broke down and wept uncontrollably. In this tense 


moment Marshall Hall said slowly, and almost defiantly: 

‘Gentlemen, on this evidence I almost dare you to find a verdict 
of guilty’. He turned to sit down, but as he did so he suddenly 
caught sight of this weeping woman, bent with grief in the dock; 


the very picture of human misery and desolation; and it touched 
the depths of his warm heart. In a flash he straightened himself 


and turned to the j jury once more, and in a voice no longer defiant, 
but trembling with pity and compassion, he said in tones of sheer 
entreaty as he pointed to her broken figure in the dock: 


chance. Won’t you?’ There is no other counsel I ever saw who 
could have done it, It was so obviously spontaneous and sincere; 
as though he had said: ‘ For God’s sake have pity on her! ’ 


We are told that the effect in the Court was profound. Charles. 


Mathews who prosecuted, and was himself one of the last great 
forensic orators, was deeply moved; but without the background 
of that harrowing scene where Marshall was throwing his protect- 
ing arms around this sobbing woman to shield her; without his 
face of tears and that pleading voice, instinct with compassion, it 
it impossible at this distance of time really to appreciate the effect. 

Many of Marshall Hall’s speeches can be read today in the law 
reports and elsewhere, but they give no clue whatever to the 


- emotions of the moment when they were delivered. Sometimes 


they sound mawkish and sentimental; sometimes even tawdry to 
our way of thinking. We read them without the fire and glow of 
Marshall’s physical presence; the dramatic setting of the court 
has vanished, and the thing said has been separated from the 
moment of its saying. Nothing could be plainer than the fact 
that great advocacy is designed for some particular occasion. The 
advocate himself, with his own distinctive presence and person- 
ality, his quick resilient mind, his resource, his sense of the 
occasion; his particular theme, whether lofty and noble, or tragic 
and pitiful; the form and beauty of his speech designed for the 
occasion, its fire and glow and vehemence, his gestures, the tone 
of his voice, the expression of his face—all these things are for 
one particular occasion, and once the occasion has gone, all these 
things are gone too, and can never be recalled, except perhaps by 
the exercise of sympathetic imagination. 


Sympathy with Others’ Sorrows 

When Marshall Hall defended Marie Hermann in 1894 he had 
passed through a domestic tragedy of his own of the most grievous 
kind. His first marriage, through no fault of his own, was a com- 
plete disaster, and ended in the most dreadful tragedy that any- 
body could conceive. I have never doubted that his own personal 
sorrows had made him wonderfully sympathetic to the sorrows of 
others, and with his emotional and susceptible temperament he 
was easily led to extremes which sometimes took him to the 
heights, but on occasion brought him to the depths. 

In the year that I went into his chambers in London—it was 
in 1920—he defended a solicitor named Harold Greenwood on 

(concluded on page 758) 


w 


* Look » 
at her, gentlemen of the jury, look at her. God never gave her a 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


April 19—25 


Wednesday, April 19 


President Kennedy, replying to : Mr. 
Khrushchev, says that any military inter- 
vention in Cuba would be met with force 
by the United States 

The Home Secretary, speaking to Conserya- 
tive Women’s Conference in London, says 
that the Government would take sterner 
measures, if necessary, to deal with the 
increase in crime 


Thursday, April 20 


The Cuban Government claims ‘ total vic- 
tory ’ over the rebel forces 

Fifteen school teachers at Johnstone, Ren- 
frewshire, hold a one-day strike in support 
of a claim for higher salaries 


Labour retains both seats in the by-elections 
at Paisley and Warrington 


Friday, April 21 


Dr. Cardona, leader of the Cuban Revolu- 
tionary Council in the U.S.A., admits 
that the rebels have suffered ‘a grave 
reverse’ but that the fight would continue 

An American X-15 rocket aircraft reaches 
a speed of 3,140 miles an hour, a record 
for controlled flight 


Saturday, April 22 


Insurrection, led by four generals, breaks 
out in the French Army in Algeria: 
troops of the First Parachute Battalion of 
the French Foreign Legion take over con- 
trol of the city of Algiers. A-state of 
emergency is declared throughout France 


Sunday, April 23 


President de Gaulle assumes full emergency 
powers to deal with the French crisis. He 
broadcasts an appeal for support 

Dr. Fidel Castro attacks the United States 
for its complicity in the recent revolt in 
Cuba 


A census is held in Great Britain 


Monday, April 24 


President de Gaulle orders the blockade of 
Algeria. Millions throughout France 
respond to a one-hour strike called by 
the trade unions in support of the 
President 

Russia agrees to join Britain in\ appealing 
for an immediate cease fire in La‘os and in 
calling for a fourteen-nation coivference 
in Geneva next month 

Mr. William Carron, President of ‘he 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, pro> 
poses that the union’s attitude on defence 
should be decided by a ballot 


Tuesday, April 25 

The French Mediterranean fleet sails from 
Toulon. The French Government recalls 
some of its troops and armoured units 
serving in Germany 


Both sides in Laos agree to the cease fire 


l. 
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Tanks in the streets of Paris: a photograph taken earlier this week when emergency 

measures were put into operation as a precaution agaiast a possible invasion of France 

following the mutiny in the French army in Algeria last week-end. On April 26 it was 
announced from Paris that the revolt had collapsed 


Fk Ow EET: 


The Deer Parkparlour of Claverton Manor, Bath. The house is to be opened to the 


United States from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century 


>be 


+ 


{ c public on Mr. L. 
July 1 as an American museum illustrating the varied life and culture of the different races in 


the Badmint 
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M., Debré, the French Prime Minister, 
broadcasting to the nation on April 24 
when he said that the Government had 
reason to believe that mutinous French 
parachute troops might attempt to seize 


power in metropolitan France President John Kennedy addressing the American Society of Newspaper Editors 

: in Washington on April 20. Referring to the revolt in Cuba, President Kennedy 

Above, left: General Maurice Challe, said that although intervention on their part would have been contrary to their 

former Commander-in-Chief in Al- tradition and international obligations, their restraint was not ‘ inexhaustible’ 

geria, who, with three other retired and in the event of any external communist penetration of the western 

generals ‘opposed to President de hemisphere, the Government would not hesitate to meet its primary obligations 
Gaulle’s policy for Algeria, organized 

the mutiny. On April 26 General F 
Challe was reported to have surrendered 


ter Gospel, dating from the eleventh century, 
[rinity College, Cambridge, to the exhibition 
n the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey 


Le EM eS 


A sketch of the new aviary which has been designed for the London Zoo by 
Mr, Antony Armstrong-Jones. It will be 150 feet long and 80 feet high, and in 
it visitors will be able to walk among the birds on an elevated footway. The 
structure has been designed to allow the birds maximum light and freedom 


Below: a group of black buck on their arrival at the Zoo from Hamburg 


By permission of Spadem, Paris 


‘La Danseuse au tambourin’, one of 
a pair of paintings of a dancing girl 
by Auguste Renoir which have been 
bought by the National Gallery, The 
other is entitled ‘La Danseuse aux 
f Australia, winner of the horse trials at castagnettes’. The Government has 
ire, last week, taking Salad Days over a jump made a special grant of £163,500 
ring one of the events towards their purchase 
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du MAURIER 
the finest 
| full-size 
filter tip cigarette 
made from the 
most expensive 
Virginia tobacco 


that money can buy 


BECAUSE... 


My pension policy protects my family at the 
same time. 

My pension policy represents capital—useful 
if money ever gets tight. 

I can pay monthly by banker’s order—I don’t 
run the risk of overlooking the premiums. 


My pension policy was designed to suit my 
present income with the opportunity of in- 
creasing when promotion comes my way. I 
have such confidence in the Refuge—they have 
specialised in life assurance for over one 
hundred years. ; 


‘After the Retirement Presentation’ 


--. what then? 
This is the title of our new Brochure specially 


written for those who would like to know more about 
Protecting their family and arranging a pension at 
the same time. In simple language it outlines the ; - 


various provisions which can be made and the cost, 
Write for a copy today or contact the local Refuge 


office ... the address is in the telephone directory. i Nn th e d j sti Nn cti ve red box 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED Chief Office: OXFORD ST., MANCHESTER # 


A at 4/| for 20 


rs e ‘talk, * Campus and ‘Ouad’. pub 
> lished in THE LISTENER of April 20, shows very 
only too prevalent in Britain ~ 

ude that Oxford and Cam- 
“the. only universities in Britain; this 
npanied y a general university attitude — 
n down on technical colleges as places _ 
the pale. The author of the talk com-— 


s college at Oxford and Cambridge with 
getting into an American university. The | 
ymparison As of course quite ridiculous for 
aree (i) every university in Britain 
yery ake number of women; (ii) British 
s, even the smaller ones, have a higher ~ 
‘than many ee eens: Aes 


; ties ‘hertainty to “State iaritberaities) are 
_ thrown out at the end of the first year, mostly 
at the end of the first term, and should therefore 
"hardly be counted as undergraduates at all. 
Iama Cambridge man, but I think this 
“attitude of snobbishness of Oxford and Cam- 
I to other universities and of other univer- 
- sities to technical colleges is abominable. I have 
also worked in technical colleges all my life and 
know that as good’ work is done in the larger 
colleges" as in the universities. Let me quote a 
few facts i in support of this. In 1960 the number 
of degrees awarded by London University in all | 
q engineering and science subjects (excluding _ 
subjects like geography and psychology for 
_ which technical colleges do not offer courses) — 
was 902 to students in the colleges of the univer-_ 
q sity and 872 to students in ‘technical colleges in 
London and the provinces. This implies that 
there were about - 3,000 students studying for. 
_ degree courses in technical colleges. At the same 
bees there were about 4,000 students studying 
for the diploma in technology, and ~ 
aha were about 7,000 studying for courses — 
of honours: degree standard, or about as many — 
s the number in the four universities of — 
gham, - Southampton, Exeter, and Hull 
( ther. Of course’ there are about twenty- 


F nical colleges in which these 7,000 

students study but these could easily be grouped 
into four technical universities (on the lines of — 
grouping in the University of Wales), with — 
i coepecage and Nag Power of granting — 


I eat Es Sane for twenty-six years 
f these other colleges, and last year this 
| y itself had half as many students 
dying or degrees and diplomas as one of the 
er ‘universities. The main argument put 
ving technical colleges univer- 
mat they generally include only 
most three, faculties, and that — 
students do not enjoy the benefits 


ee in pore 


e difficulty of a girl getting into a 


’ 


to the medical faculties of most universities, 
whose students do not mix much with those 
_ from other faculties, especially in London where 
they are isolated in the hospitals. However, I 
feel sure that the student activities in most large 
technical colleges, so far as games, clubs, socie- 
ties, etc., are concerned, are quite as ‘great as 
Renny universities. —Yours, etc., 


a Guildford H. V. Lowry 


“Advertsing ae Our lives 

-Sir,—May I comment briefly on Mr. Frank 
Whitehead’s letter published in THe LISTENER 
_of April 13? 

_ Mr. Whitehead, having inveighed heel and 
mat too accurately against advertising, appears 
to be hurt and confused because one of its 
practitioners gives chapter and verse for his 
mistakes and for the wrong. conclusions he, in- 
evitably, draws from wrong premisses. I can only 
assume that it is this confusion that leads him 
to repeat his error—and he should know that 
errare humanum est, perseverare diabolicum. 

If his woolly argument means anything, it 
is that display advertising is not mass adver- 
tising. Now I had pointed out in my letter 
(printed in THE LISTENER of March 30) that 
display advertisements without ‘ small’ or classi- 
- fied advertisements amounted to £134,266,000 in 
1960, about double the amount spent on tele- 
-vision, which he wrongly described as ‘the 
- principal medium for mass advertising ’, and on 
_ which £76,933,000 were disbursed by giivertisers 
~ during the same period. The total spent on 


press advertising in 1960 was £214,000,000, or 


- just about half the total appropriation for that 
year. If that is not mass advertising, what is? 
Yours, etc., 


_ London, W.1. ALFRED BE a) 


Mr, Piierbach's retin} 


Sir,—I would not claim that my opinion of 
‘thie paintings of Mr. Frank Auerbach has the 
authority of Mr. Basil Taylor’s. All the same, 
listening to ‘The Critics’ last Sunday, I was 
greatly disappointed to hear Mr. Taylor, after 
_ he had volunteered a little biographical informa- 
tion about Mr. Auerbach, explain that he had 
no opinion about these paintings eee and 
could say nothing about them. 


Being a writer, I am aware of the liad total 


indifference of most writers to the visual arts, 
So it was not surprising that Mr. Taylor’s lead, 
_ or Jack of lead, to the others resulted in a happy 
release of that dislike for painting which week 
after week the other critics, in face of the pro- 
fessional on art, usually feel bound to conceal. 
In my ignorance, I think that Mr. Auerbach 
is one of the two or three most interesting 
young Painters in England, He is perhaps unique 
in showing in his work a completely serious, 
utterly absorbed devotion to the objects he 
poate, ee have tended to be a few square 


s 2 oer subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
b ~ beatae the right to shorten letters for reasons got space 


"argument Bat it applies with far RS Peres 


thickness of the painting is the result of obses- 


model. His paintings are variations on ‘dieses. 
approached with immense concentration. The 


sive overworking, and in the past it is true that 
he has paid for the concentration with a certain: 
turgidity of the paint. But in the present EE ! 
tion at the Beaux Arts Gallery he seems to make 

a virtue of the heavily laboured medium, and to’ 
be able, in the brilliantly coloured portraits, to 
produce out of heaviness effects of rapid state- 
ment. 

Of course there is no reason why Mr. Taylor 
should have expressed or should sympathize 
with these views. My point is, though, that in 
a programme of specialists in different fields — 
meeting on the perhaps wrong supposition that 
where one is an expert the others may provide — 
an intelligent chorus, if the art critic, in review- 
ing an exhibition, is as negative as was Mr. 
Taylor on this occasion, the others are reduced 
to loudly baying nothings. The chorus of dis- 
approbation was altogether too pack-like to do 
credit to this programme, and it must have 
pained listeners who feel as I do that an excep- _ 
tionally scrupulous young painter deserves better 
treatment. Mr. Taylor was honest in admitting 
that he could not discuss Auerbach at all; if he 
had to say something I suppose it had to be 
nothing. But in this case why should the exhibi- 
tion be on this programme?—Yours, etc., ; 

London, N.W.8 STEPHEN SPENDER 


[In the broadcast Mr. Taylor said, in concluding 
his remarks: ‘I’m not sure, in fact, whether Auer- 
bach is trying to work out a false equation between 
paint and object or whether I am just missing a 
simple clue to the identity of these difficult pictures ’, 

Keith Sutton discusses Mr. Auerbach’s exhibition 
on page 746, —EpiTor, THE LISTENER] 


Schonberg’s Ideas 

Sir,—With reference to Mr, Peter Maxwell 
Davies’s letter in THE LISTENER of April 6, I 
would like to assure him that I had no intention 
of criticizing adversely the valuable work he is 
doing at Cirencester. The only purpose of my 
perhaps rather regrettably flippant reference to 
his school was to show that all the most advanced 
contemporary compositional techniques are taken 
for granted by the generation that is now grow- 
ing up, which is only as it should be. Nor, of 
course, did I mean my remark about Boulez to 
be taken literally—any more than my generaliza- 
tion about ‘nobody’ writing music in a given 
key. We can all think of composers who still do; 
the allusion was to a prevailing fashion, and it 
did not occur to me that anyone could have 
misinterpreted it. 

Yours, etc., 

Paris, 7¢ * RoLLto H. Myers 

Sir.—Truly Mr. Lockspeiser has an oblique 
way of thinking. Having given us Schénberg via 
Nietzsche and, again, via Thomas Mann (who, 
incidentally, was only retailing the ‘ expertise ’ of 
Adorno), he now gives us Swedenborg via Balzac 


oY 


nd and adds to it a view of Balzac’s state of reason - 
via Mme Hanska. This makes splendid enter-— 
tainment and effective polemic; but does 1t come 


anywhere near ‘a close scrutiny of what Schon- 
_ berg himself has said’? If, for example, Mr. 
Lockspeiser had been intent on finding out what 
Schénberg meant, his quotation (from the begin- 
-ning of the chapter in Style and Idea) would 
have ‘gone on to cite the composer’s humility: 
We poor human beings . . . must travel the 

long path between vision and accomplishment. 


‘This in contrast with Divine Creation where: 


. . there were no details to be carried out 
later; there was Light at once and in its ultimate 
- perfection. 


From the same essay he could have culled the | 


clear statement: 


r . . artistic value demands compeehenarpeie 


not only for intellectual, but also for emotional 
’ satisfaction. . . Composition with twelve tones 
-has no other aim than comprehensibility. 


And if he 

quotation of Balzac’s Swedenborg reltecneee in 
sequence, it would have read on: ; 

Every musical configuration, every movement 

of tones has to be comprehended primarily as a 


mutual relation of sounds, of oscillatory vibra-- 


tions, appearing at different places and times, | 
And this would have been helpful and not 


obscurantist; for the composer is here expressing 


his own particular attitude to tonality. This 
attitude should not automatically be thought to 


be in favour of atonalism. In the composer’s. 


words: > 
It is well known that my ears have led me to a 
style of writing which has been wrongly called 
atonal. Perhaps it is really at most non-tonal [my 

italics]. : 


‘But in any case, Schdnberg’s genius, when 


had inevitably a mystic side, could never hide 
behind obscurity. In his words : 


Mysteries conceal a truth, but direct curiosity 


to unveil it. 


Nothing is easier than to treat this composer as 
though he were, on the one hand, a complete 


and water-tight revolution in his own person 
and, on the other, an academic and narrow- 


-visioned bigot. But to come to what he meant 
one has to read what he said, not just his 
solitary article on twelve-tone composing. 

On Mahler, referring to a form of cadence 
which comes frequently in the Eighth Sym- 
phony, he writes: 

I would cut that out in any student’s work... 
incredibly, here it is right! Here it fits! What do 


_ the rules say about it? Then the rules must be 
changed. 


On the detractors of Bach, who recommend: 


their followers to renounce counterpoint and 
great art in favour of the light manner of the 
_ French, he comments: 


. One must doubt that men were inspired 


geniuses who composed according to such advice. 


. This was not a natural development; it was 
nO evolution, but man-made revolting [my 
italics]. 

But, of course, one has to have a taste for this 
composer’s mind (even if not for his work) if 
one is to follow his speculations; and, if one has 
no taste for his music, it will help no one else 
to a better understanding merely to state one’s 
own objections. The need is not for Mr. Lock- 
speiser’s avoidance of the facts, nor of present- 
day peresy hunting in the manner of Darmstadt 


had followed Schonberg’s own 


or Paris, What is necessary is human, musical, 
but informed, revaluation. For this we need 
neither prophets nor experts but, as in history, 
zeguler and devoted music listeners. 

Yours, etc., 


Locarno BENJAMIN FRANKEL ~ 


Alexander the Great _ 

Sir,—In THe LIsTENER of April 6 Mr. A R. 
Burn stated that in my book The Generalship 
of Alexander the Great I compared Alexander 
with Hitler. This is totally untrue. What I did 
was to compare Hitler’s strategy prior to his 
invasion of Russia with that of Philip of Mace- 
don, and after his invasion of Russia I pointed 
out that he might have brought his campaign to 
a successful conclusion had he adopted Alex- 
ander’s strategy in his conquest of Persia. As 
Mr. Burn’s statement is a slur on my reputation 


as a historian, I must ask him to withdraw it... 


Yours; étc:;% 
Crowborough J. F. C. FULLER 
[We have shown the above letter to Mr- Burn 
who writes: 


General Fuller writes (in The Generalship of 
Alexander the Great, page 309), after reference to 
the Blitz-campaigns of 1939-41: 

Had Hitler died on the day his swastika flag 
was broken over the Acropolis, he might well 

__ have taken his place alongside the founder of the 
Macedonian hegemony. He lived on, but the 
_ Philippian light died within him, and that at the 
very moment when it was needed to illumine his 

Alexandrian task [i.e., the conquest of Russia]. 


I note that the comparison is with Philip, with 


special reference to Philip’s and Hitler’s adroit use 
of propaganda. 
-when reviewing General Fuller’s book in The Eng- 
_lish Historical Review (1959): . ; 
He has interesting things to say . . . on Hitler’s 
adroit handling of the political and moral factors 
in his early years of power, in contrast with the 
un-Alexandrian blunder by which he squandered 
the not inconsiderable amount of goodwill with 
_ which the German armies were at first received 
by Soviet populations, 

I regret that, in my letter to THE LISTENER, 
writing in haste, I remembered General Fuller’s 
sentences quoted above and the general prominence 
of Hitler’s name in his Epilogue (some twenty-five 
times in Pages 308-13), and forgot the fact that his 
main comparison is between the success of Alex- 
ander’s conciliatory policy in Persia and the 
mistakes, in political warfare, not only of Hitler 
but of Sir Winston Churchill and others. I regret 
that I should have given a false impression. ] 


In the Footsteps of Stanley 
Sir,—Brigadier Cosby Jackson, following in 
the footsteps of H. M. Stanley (THE LISTENER, 
March. 16), states that ‘to locate Simbamwenni 
had been my first essential task’, and that 
“modern writers about Stanley seem to have no 
idea where Simbamwenni had been’. He adds 
that neither the officials nor the elders he met 
in Morogoro knew that Morogoro was the 
modern name. In fact the identification of 
Simbamwenni with Morogoro is a commonplace, 
and there is no mystery about it at all. Brigadier 
Cosby Jackson himself implicitly admits this by 
saying that the Catholic priests of Morogoro 
were able to show him graves marking the site 
of the old town (in the middle of the modern 
town). : 
Stanley himself identified Simbamwenni with 
Morogoro when he revisited it many years later. 
(See his book In Darkest Africa.) He arrived one 


I find also that I myself wrote, 


doe at Sate Setate and ah Stay" visited the! 


< Saint-Esprit. fathers ‘who have begun work at < 


Morogoro with the same earnest thoroughness 
that has made their establishment at Bagamoyo 


so famous. 


The mission journals in Mosadane date back 
to the arrival of the first missionaries stationed 
there, and have been published; so the alleged 
failure to identify Morogoro with Simbamwenni 
until Brigadier Cosby Jackson passed by i is some- 
thing of an exaggeration. erie: 
_ Yours, ete., i 


Lindi, Tanganyika > P. J. BARNWELL — 


The Kakapo 


Sir,—I was particularly interested in the talk 
about the nearly extinct kakapo (THE LISTENER, 
April 13), the large ground hawk or parrot of 
New Zealand, as I like to think that perhaps I 
was responsible for the recent capture of this 
rare bird, which the New Zealand press last 
year had reported as ‘feared to be extinct’. 

Just before Christmas, in the giant beech 
forests on the road to Disappearing Mountain, 
between Te Anau Lake and remote Milford 
Sound, I saw what at first sight appeared to be, 
in silhouette, an eagle (unknown in New 
Zealand) and which my companion referred to 
as being ‘just another of those hawks’. The 
subsequent behaviour of the bird probably saved 
its life, as it proceeded to use its large tail 


_ spread, like some huge air scoop, to levitate itself 


from the ground, so making accessible the food 
in the moss-covered trunks of the giant beeches. 
This downward beating movement against the 
air is a very strong one. I had recently been 
reading about the kakapo and this levitation 
behaviour to a height of five or six feet from 
ground level immediately identified it. 

When I returned to Dunedin, I enlisted the 
assistance of the curator of the University 
Museum to confirm the identification. The 
descriptions matched his specimens and the 
behaviour pattern confirmed them; and he 
promised to notify the government department 
for the preservation of wild life. Three weeks 
later I read the press report about the capture 
of one of these flightless birds in the exact 
location described by me; and since then two 
others have been captured. 

Like the other flightless bird, the kiwi, the 
kakapo is thought to be nocturnal but is 
probably not. Like the kiwi, it is not perturbed 
by the human animal. Users of the track or 
road to Milford Sound, the only one of the 
fiords accessible from the land side, would have 
the best chance of seeing it, as it seems. now to 


_ be found only in that area. 


Yours, etc., 


Chichester B. W. Darna : 


‘Mercury Books’ is the title of a new series of 
paperbacks published by the Heinemann group of 
publishers. The first eight titles are: No. 1 Frontiers 
of Astronomy by Fred Hoyle (12s. 6d.); No. 2 
Selected Literary Criticism of D. H. Lawrence, 
edited by Anthony Beal (12s. 6d.); Nos. 3-4 
Augustine to Galileo by A.-C. Crombie, in two 
volumes (7s. 6d. each); No. 5 The Liberal Imagina- 
tion by Lionel Trilling (10s. 6d.); No. 6 The Origins 
of Totalitarian Democracy by J. L. Talmon_ 
(12s. 6d.); No. 7 Essays in Biography by J. M. 
Keynes (7s. 6d.); No. 8 Stories of a Lifetime: The 
Complete Stories, Vol. I, by Thomas Mann, the. 
first of two volumes (10s. 6d.) 
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By 


On Aprit 12, the President of the Royal 
Academy, of which Thomas Gainsborough had 


been a foundation member, opened Gains- 


borough’s house in Sudbury, Suffolk; and the 
elegant house, which had led a varied life as 
private hotel and antique shop since the artist’s 
family lived in it three centuries ago, is now 
what Gainsborough would 
have liked it to be: not only 
a memorial to himself, but 
a living centre for the arts. 

The entrance room, the 
parlour, and the bedroom 
in which he may have been 
born in 1727 are furnished 
as a memorial. Gains- 
borough’s portrait of 
Garrick hangs over the 
entrance-room hearth; and, 
under glass in the parlour, 
one can see a miniature 
and medallion of the 
painter, his mourning ring, 
his snuff-box, and a pipe 
stopper that is said to have 
belonged to him. In the 
bedroom, by the four- 
poster bed, hang some of 
his. gentle landscapes: 

* View Near the Coast’, ‘A 
Pool in the Woods’. Sud- - 
bury has taken Gains- 
borough’s House to heart; 
and one hopes that the 
studio (probably built for 
Gainsborough by his 
father) will be in constant 
use by local painters, that 
the endowment fund will 
rapidly increase, and that Gainsborough relics 
will find their way back home... 

It is not surprising that Gainsborough was a 
Suffolk man. Crome, Cotman and Constable 
were all brought up in Norfolk or Suffolk. East 
Anglia, like Holland, has. some quality which 
inspires considerable artists. The green flat land- 
scape and the broad effects of light and shadow 
ask to be put on canvas; the cows in the fields, 
the ships off the coast, demand a detailed, more 
domestic record. When Constable came to 
Suffolk, long after Gainsborough was working 
there, he said: ‘It is a delightful country for a 
painter. I fancy I see Gainsborough in every 
hedge and hollow tree’. Gainsborough often 
repeated, in later life, that Suffolk had made him 
a painter. 

_ The exact day of his birth is uncertain, but 
he was baptised on May 14, 1727. His mother 
was Elizabeth Gainsborough; his father was 


John Gainsborough of Sudbury, a woollen 


crépe manufacturer. Young Gainsborough was 
educated by his uncle, the Rev. Humphry 
Burroughs, headmaster of Sudbury Grammar 


School (his portrait hangs in the bedroom of 


Gainsborough’s house); and ‘as soon as he was 


under the ferule of his uncle, Tom was 
tomed to employ the hours filling his books 
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Thomas Gainsborough at Home 


JOANNA RICHARDSON 


with juvenile drawings’. It is said that he also 
drew for his friends, exchanging his ‘ artistic 
productions’ for grammatical exercises; and as 
if this was not truancy enough, he once forged a 
parental request: ‘Give Tom a holiday’, and 
had a good day’s sketching as a result. The trick, 
we are told, was discovered, but he brought back 


ee 


The parlour of Gainsborough’s house, Sudbury 


such a collection of drawings that John Gains- 
borough relented and declared: ‘Tom will be 
a genius’. And indeed he drew as naturally as 
the leaves come to a tree. ‘ The Suffolk plough- 
men often saw him in the early morning, sketch- 
book in hand’, wrote a Victorian biographer, 
“brushing with heavy steps the dew away, and 
lingering in the golden light of evening, taking 
lessons from the sunset clouds in changeful 
beauty ’. 

At the age of thirteen the boy left for London, 
where he is.thought to have learned about art 
from ‘a silversmith of some taste’. At the age 
of nineteen he married Margaret Burr, the 
natural daughter of Henry, Duke of Beaufort. 
It is not known exactly when he returned to 
Suffolk, but his two daughters were born in 
Sudbury in 1748 and 1752. It was probably in 
the latter year that he moved to Ipswich, where 
he lived until the end of the decade. The prodi- 
gality of open sky, the effects of Suffolk 
atmosphere, influenced much of his early land- 
scape, and it was as a landscape artist that he 
earned his first professional acclaim. But since 
“landskips’, as he called them, were not com- 
mercially profitable, he was forced to paint 
portraits to earn a living. 

Among the most interesting Suffolk pictures 


are the small portraits in landscape settings in 
which he could combine both his gifts, and the 
most successful is probably ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrews’ (Mrs. Andrews was a Sudbury girl). 
Suffolk was present in sitter and in décor: in 
his painting of ‘ Heneage Lloyd and his Sister’, 
the landscape was a composition in which the 
trees and pond were taken 
from ‘Cornard Wood’, 
while the ‘ Portrait of an 
Unknown Couple’ has 
many local features. One 
of the loveliest of the later 
Suffolk portraits is ‘ The 
Painter’s Daughters Chas- 
ing a Butterfly’. Towards 
the end of his Suffolk 
period, Gainsborough was 
kept busy with commissions 
for portraits, and as most 
of his sitters seem to have 
been his friends, his pic- 
tures have an intimacy 
which is not often found 
in his later work. Among 
the Suffolk pictures one 
must list his sketch of the 
Music Club, that ‘ exceed- 
ingly spirited’ candlelight 
scene which was mentioned 
by Constable in 1797. Alas, 
it has long since disap- 
peared, taking with it the 
self-portrait of the artist 
dressed elegantly ‘in a dark 
claret-coloured coat’. 

In 1759 Gainsborough 
moved to Bath, where he 
became an _ increasingly 
fashionable painter. In 1774, riding the grey horse 
for which he had exchanged his picture of ‘ The 
Harvest Waggon’, he returned to London, to be 
patronized by George III, Queen Charlotte, the 
Prince of Wales, and society in general. He 
painted Mrs, Robinson (the Prince’s Perdita), he 
painted Mrs. Siddons, and he lived a triumphant 
metropolitan life until his death in 1788. 

It was not his choice. His first love was still 
for ‘landskip’. ‘I’m sick of Portraits’, he 
wrote to a friend, ‘and wish every much to take 
my viola da gamba and walk off to some sweet 
village, where I can paint landskips and enjoy 
the fag-end of life in quietness and ease... I 
hate being confined in harness . . . while others 
ride in the waggon, under cover, stretching: their 
legs in the straw at ease, and gazing at green 
trees and blue skies without half my Taste’. 

Gainsborough’s ‘ fancy pictures’ and pastoral 
scenes were much admired in the early nine- 
teenth century; but it was perhaps the early 
Suffolk landscapes which played the most im- 
portant part in the development of English 
painting. Constable often referred to Gains- 
borough’s pioneer work in rescuing English 
artists from the imitation of Italian landscape, 
and in showing the English the beauty of their 
own country. 


Round. the. ‘London Are Gallerie es on 


3 THE PAINTINGS of Alistair Grant at Zwemmer’s 
fluctuate between an inventive poetic imagery of 
- figure, mirror and landscape, which requires a 
fluent precision to be convincing, and a more 


heavily pervasive topography which tends to- 
wards expressionism, Sometimes his lines get 


crossed and passages which 
‘would seem to need only the 
‘simplest handling have been 
fumbled; sometimes, as in the 
psychologically important figure- 
passages, a longer working and 
a more complex form would 
surely deepen their content. 
Nevertheless there is clearly an 
individual personality at work 
behind them which comes 
through on occasion to make a 
firm personal statement. 

_ The particular graphic sensi- 
bility of Edmond Kapp is 
rather strained by the scale of 
the retrospective exhibition at 
the Whitechapel, where only a 
handful of the many paintings 
support the active and varied 
_ interests revealed by his draw- 
ings. The drawings, nearly 
always more than leaves from a 
sketch-book, present themselves 
with an assurance that comes 
from the disciplines of pro- 
fessional illustration without 
relying on the clichés of hand- 
ling which often replace per- 
sonal feeling. He always 
responds to individual char- 
acters with a quizzical eye yet 
leaves his subject with his own 


soul, as in the admirable portraits of Sickert aa ‘ 


of Sir Julian Huxley. 

However familiar we may become with the 
public use of enlarged photographs, usually, it 
must be said, in the more transient architectural 
settings of shops, restaurants and foyers, there 
still remains a strong feeling that photographs 
are private illustrations, that they need the con- 
text of mantelpiece or magazine. The recent 
work of Nigel Henderson, now on view at the 
I.C.A., clearly stems from the reporting tradition 
which is the main strength of the camera and 
which has so vividly embraced all wars from the 


American Civil War to the present day with its — 


view of fractured and desolate civilization. War 
is not his specific subject, but the allusion is 
there in subject and in tone-range. Even in the 
maps of identifiable materials or the unidentifi- 
able electronic bits and pieces, there is a sense 
of holocaust from which he has dragged an 
archaeology of the present day. 


In the pictures of Tadé at the New London 


Gallery one can discover scraps of rusty iron 
sheeting imbedded in the ground-medium so 
firmly that their effect is entirely pictorial. In 
shedding their material reality they also shed 
their allusions to intractability and brutality; 
for these are - most elegant and cee Pic- 


British. The two ‘ Idols’ 


By -KEITH SUTTON. 


tures, small walls of gently illuminated texfure 
which reflect the lyrical pleasures of their con- 
struction so that one almost expects to find 
“wish you were here (Majorca) ’ written on the 
back. 

The ten Ecalvenrs shown downstairs at the 


*“ Abstract Composition’ (1912), by Kandinsky: from the exhibition at Marlborough 
Fine ne Ltd., 39 Old Bond Street, W.1 


same gallery are given a dramatic presentation 


_ of sand tables and spotlighting which will be 


called ‘modish’ by those who don’t like them 
but which in fact ably clarifies and distinguishes 
between work of very different styles by artists 
of international stature. It is interesting that 
the two directly figurative sculptors are both 
by William Turnbull 
indeed look slightly out of place, for they are 
both more archaic in reference and more 
humanistically mobile than the work which sur- 
rounds them. The pieces in Turnbull’s exhibition 
at the Molton Gallery are more iconic than we 
have come to expect; that is to say, his work is 
less art-historical and he has hit upon an image 
which has some presence, But it is not a capri- 
cious discovery; these sculptures represent five 
years’ slow and deliberate refinement which has 
obviously engaged and concentrated his inquisi- 
tive and acquisitive artistry. The layered columns 


_of wood, stone, and bronze do make reference 


to aerial works of Brancusi and are open to 
erotic inferences of human imagery, but they also 
present a more private and enclosed form of ex- 
pression. Each drum shape is slightly softened 
at the rim. There are not many gestural clues 
to seize upon for identity; their antique or 
weathered surfaces are subdued and almost 
\ 


elegantly sensuous in their appeal; they rest. 
rather than thrust, and there is no chance or 
slip in their balance. They are an assured step 
forward in Turnbull’s development. ~ 
The exhibition of works by Kandinsky exe- 
cuted between 1902 and 1913, now at the Marl- 
borough, is called ‘ The Road to 
Abstraction’. I think it is a little 
misleading if the public con- 
cludes that this is all the road — 
- there was or that it leads to all 
- forms.of abstract art. But it is 
true that the studies for “Com- 
position VII’ and the three ver-_ 
sions of ‘ Composition VII’ 
illustrate most intriguingly the 
development of the first system- 
atic abstract practice. The game 
of following. through from one 
study to another can profitably 
and pleasurably fill many a 
curious hour in the next few - 
weeks, although it would be 
foolish to pretend that this will 
automatically bring Kandinsky 
nearer to those who do not al- 
ready respond to his later work. 
- It is a fallacy to: suppose that 
you can get to like every artist 
by getting to like the early, 
‘easy’ work first. The neo- 
Impressionist and ‘fauye’= 
period paintings in the lower 
gallery are not exceptional and 
are European in form and feel- 
ing. The more we understand 
what is happening in the upper 
gallery the faster does Kandin- 
sky seem to be going away from 
us to a culture whose mystical roots start in 


another continent. 


Each of Frank Auerbach’s shows at the Beaux 
Arts has exhibited the divisions and distinctions 
of a classicizing temperament; if his earlier 
paintings had been less obscure as regards identi- 
fication of the literal objects within them, he 
might well have been labelled academic rather 
than abstract. Each exhibition has contained 
large set-pieces with their attendant preparatory 
sketches, heads catalogued as’ portraits, land- 
scapes and drawings. As a hierarchy of subject- 
matter they have been given a duly relative 
weight of attention by the artist, though, as so — 
often is the case, merit has not always mirrored 
intention. On this occasion the compositions 
about building sites are commanding, intricate, 
and formalized and to a large degree have trans- 
lated the impromptu idealism of the sketches 
into grander and more stable designs, But they 
have not altogether succeeded in finding equiva- 
lents to all the abstract, intuitive gestures; there 
are passages of invention which break out of the 
hermetic format like baroque cartouches. The 
drawings include two or three nudes, remarkable — 


personal expressions of collapsed physical struc- | 


tures which will come to life again becaiey 
they have been lived throughs 


* 


. s . 


“ay “f ; 


a ee Book Chronicle 


a certain similarity. But the differences are much 
cay ‘more to the point, if the analysis is to get below 


0 and both helps and hinders hiss 


in Europe ; and America. From these positions 
has never stopped probing’: at the character of — 
is native country. — 


His conclusion is that moral energy is weaker 


ourselves, Our mirror is dusty from years of — 


‘ 


it should be in Britain today, and that it 
weak chiefly because we have a faulty image detail and a sharp, clear style. He makes some 
strikingly intelligent observations, notably about - 


_ surface-level. Nor can you closely examine the 
_ limitations of British upper-class culture if you 
make ‘no distinctions between, on the one hand, 
- fox-hunting squires, olde-worlde customs and all 
the stage-properties of the British Travel and 


it. ‘He was a scholarship boy at_ ‘Holidays Association; and, on the other hand, 
, born into one class but educated the outlook of T. S. Eliot or E. M. Forster. A 
he then spent ten years teaching _ "provincial moralist should not disregard the finer 


elements—or the subtler limits—of a tradition 
by this indiscriminate lumping together. 

‘In spite of all these faults Mr. Green, at his 
best, shows unusual talent. At these times he 
displays a sharp and imaginative efe for telling 


unthinking use and, more important, distorted. the social significance of common intellectual 


It tells us that we are, at our best, gentlemanly, 
witty, carelessly Goherisn but full of ‘style’, 
elegant and emotionally cool; it gives back a 
snobbish, genteel and dead reflection. _ 

oa Our real strength and point of growth, Mr. 
Green believes, is to be found in quite another — 


British tradition and one we largely ignore. The 
best Anglo-Saxon. tradition is that of lower ~ 


middle-class | puritanism; earnest, rather drab, 
provincial, domesticated, self-respecting, scep- 
tical and forthright—the tradition of ‘ the decent” 
man... 
intense’ 

_ There is so much in this with tohich one 
agrees, so much which needs reiterating, that one 
hesitates to criticize sharply. Yet Mr. Green does 
invite sharp criticism. He is often glib. His book 
is really a number of essays written at different 
times for American magazines, They show the 
marks of their origin: a stylish skating on the 


thin ice of unsupported generalizations, a quick — 


iis intellectually simple and morally 


assumptions and fashions, He describes a visit 
to Dr. Leavis with feeling and insight. He com- 


ments on the attraction of life in America so 
_ acutely that we wish for a much fuller treatment. 
_ But to develop these gifts he will have to allow. 


- himself more time to breathe. 


All Souls and Appeasement 
By A. L. Rowse. Macmillan. 18s. 


This is a painful and frightening little book. 
It describes the feelings of Dr. Rowse as a 


_ young man, set down among the ‘sound’ men 


of the ’thirties—Geoffrey Dawson, Simon, 
Lothian, Tom Jones, and their friends—sound 


men, some of them of great intelligence and 


jumping» from one striking image, to another. — 


¢ Sulphuric little messages, from the organs of 


guilt and shame , hurried along my blood-stream — 


to my stomach, my eyes, my heart, my brain. 
Nothing in England looked real to me. I could 


only think that everything was very cute; it was 


the ultimate blasphemy’). 
In some ways Mr. Green is badly ill-informed 


the distribution of cultural power and influ- 
- during the last few decades. It is over- 


oung intellectuals like Mr. Green should be 


h ‘comes from these centres is neither that 
old,  Semarane ee Platonic Guardians nor 
of 


DY area four representative 


or out of touch. Take, for instance, the changes” 


ple, is melodramatically soporific, to assert _ 
t a handful of upper-class Establishment; 
pure in the clubs or in Bloomsbury, are im- — 


cials. The tricky questions, to which uprooted | 


vy “Lawrene, Orwell, Leavis, and Amis. — 


ability, who never seem to have had an instant’s 
doubt about doing a deal with Hitler until 


_ (apart from Hitler’s own folly) it was too late. 


Rowse watched this entire process in All Souls 
which—vyery unfairly, since Dawson and his 
allies merely represented a whole stratum of 
prosperous England—has so often been made to 
look like a conspirators’ cell. Rowse watched the 
- process, wondering whether these men were mad 
or whether he was. He was ill and strained, a 
- poor young man who had just become comfort- 
able. He must often have seemed hysterical in 


_ the midst, or on the outskirts, of these cushioned, 


efficient, confident operators. The irony was, 


_ they were almost always wrong, and he was 


almost always right. . 

Like a great deal of Rowse’s work, this book 
is written with the nerves never far below the 
surface, with 4 personal insistence on pain and 
identity. A good many people are going to be 


_ offended, Even those who say most loudly how 


offended they are, perhaps those above all, are 
going to feel that this is how it was. Anyone 
about the same age, with the same forebodings 


_ that filled Rowse in the ’thirties, went through 


a similar experience. I don’t think any Cam- 


_ bridge college had so direct a contact with 


policy-makers as All Souls. Certainly the one I 


_ was living in hadn’t. But, reading Rowse, I felt 


the bitter past come back. There seemed one 
difference. Rowse and his anti-appeasement col- 
leagues—he points out that over half All Souls 
were on the same side as himself—did not, so 
it appears, give many thoughts to military 


ER: > B bint in the grouping, of course, — - questions. In Sunes from 1935 or r certainly 


1936, a number of us were trying to do so, Caee 
very effectively, but because it seemed we had 
better get into practice. 


As Rowse himself says, he is not writing “ 
history in these memoirs, he is offering evidence 
to the historians. There will be shouts and howls, 
_ but the evidence will stay. 


Cc. P. SNow 


lron, Honey, Gold _ 
~ AnAnthology compiled by David Holbrook. 
Cambridge. Vol. 1, 9s. 6d. Vol. 2, 12s. 6d. 


Refreshingly, David Holbrook has made up his 
two-volume anthology of verse for the secondary 
school pupil with the engaging air of a man who 
actually enjoys the stuff. He swarms like a sailor 
over the rarefied old beldame of English verse, 
administers a slug of gin, heaves her over his 
shoulder and pushes her out into the streets and 
fields, where she belongs. As a result, we tend to 
take in this collection the rough with the rough: 
but this pungent and useful anthology is none 
the worse for that, and one that Pe 
teachers will welcome. 


Mr. Holbrook, himself a poet of knife- meet ; 


observation and talent, knows his audience well, 
and roams with the confident assurance of Lone 
Ranger through the early songs and ballads to 
excellent and unusual choices from  near- 
moderns: particularly from Hardy, Edward 
Thomas, D. H. Lawrence. We have, for ex- 
ample, not only Lawrence’s superb ‘ Mountain 
Lion’, but also: 

In Nottingham, that dismal town 

where I went to school and college, ~ 

they’ve built a new university 

for a new dispensation of knowledge. 

Built it most grand and cakeily 

out of the noble loot 

derived from shrewd cash-chemistry 

by good Sir Jesse Boot. 


He displays a sure and savage eye for the 
arresting. We find the ‘ Bitter Withy’ ballad in 
which the infant Christ (literally) takes a beating 
for childish misbehaviour, some salutary versions 
by Arthur Waley from the Chinese, several items 
by that neglected poet of trench-warfare Edgell 
Rickword : 

Colonel Cold strode up the Line 
(tabs of rime and spurs of ice); 

stiffened all who met his glare: 
horses, men, and lice. 


A memorable version of ‘ Cushie Butterfield’ 
is Mr. Holbrook’s own: 


Her eyes is like two holes in a blanket burnt 
through, ; 
Her brows in a morning would spyen (= wean) 
a young cow, 
And when I hear her shouting, ‘ Will ye buy 
any clay?’ 
Like a candyman’s trumpet, it steals my heart 
away. 
She’s a big lass, and a bonny lass, 
And she likes her beer, 
And they call her Cushie Butterfield 
And I wish she was here. 


For my taste, none the less, there is a noggin 
too much of the less-rewarding ditty at the 
stern expense of almost the whole bubbling 


vat of modern verse, 
anthology chestnuts roast tastelessly on Mr. 
Holbrook’s shovel. The books are prettily bound, 
reasonably priced, but to me hardly strong 
enough for the rigours of the chalk jungle. 
- Notes: excellent. The introductions, ignoring 
the teacher and very properly addressed to the 
pupil, barely escape the invariable faintly apolo- 
getic bravo that Poetry is Good Healthy Stuff 
to be Enjoyed by All. Fortunately, oe text of 
Mr. Holbrook’s lively and almost 
always unexpected collection, often 
tough and equally tender, speaks 
well enough for itself. 
CHARLES CAUSLEY 


A World on the Wane 
By Claude Lévi-Strauss. 
Hutchinson. 42s. 
This is a unique and important 
book. No anthropologist in the 
English-speaking world has ever 
produced a personal testament. The 
excuse? They have been too pre- 
‘occupied with the fundamental 
problems of their discipline. A pos- 
_ sible result of this silence has been 
a grave misunderstanding of the 
meaning and function of this vital 
science. At last this lacuna has been 
filled, and in the most brilliant 
fashion. 

Claude Lévi-Strauss is a dis- 
tinguished French scholar. Formerly 
Professor of Primitive Religion at 
the Sorbonne, he now holds the first 
Chair of Social Anthropology to be 
created in France, at the Collége de France. His 
‘present appointment is a compliment both to the 
man and the subject. A World on the Wane falls 
into two divisions. Part is a detailed anthropo- 
logical description and analysis of four South 

American Indian tribes in Brazil. This is 
written in a simple direct manner so that the 
laymen need have no fear of the jargon-ridden 
jungle so typical of much writing in sociology. 
The other is a statement of the author’s faith 
in his subject, and the pitfalls in that faith. 
_ Reading the ordinary monograph ‘on some 
primitive tribe one is always anxious to know, 
but is never told, how the writer survived the 
vicissitudes which crowd upon life in the remote 
tropics. The anthropologist seems to belong to 
a race of supermen. When the curtain is lifted, 
however, they are as we are. 
I really don’t know how we got through, The 
journey remains in my mind like a confused 
nightmare; endless camping-out while we cut 
our way through a few troublesome yards, load- 
ing and unloading, and points at which we were 
so exhausted by having to lay the road, plank by 
plank and length by length, that we fell asleep, 
on the bare ground, only to be woken in the 
middle of the night by a strange persistent 
muttering beneath us: that of the termites as 
they set about the siege of our clothes. 
In a most intriguing section of the book Lévi- 
Strauss tells us how he became an anthropo- 
logist. He studied philosophy and law but could 
find no satisfaction. Possessed by an insatiable 
intellectual curiosity his imagination was fired 
by a classic work in the field—Lowie’s Primitive 
Society. ‘My mind escaped from the closed 
‘circuit which was what the practice of academic 
philosophy amounted to’. 
After his first expedition into the Brazilian 


jungle 
Sociology at Sao Paulo University. From 1935 
to 1939 he was able to study at first hand the 


and rather too many old 


Lévi-Strauss became Professor of 


vanishing peoples of the Matto Grosso, such 


as the Bororo and the Nambikwara. The cul- 


ture of these Indians cannot withstand Chris- 
tianity, civilization, and punitive expeditions. 
The author has portrayed them with sym- 
pathetic insight on the eve of their dissolutien. 
Perhaps the most revealing section of the 


Girl of the Nambikwara tribe interrupted while spinning - 
From ‘A World on the Wane’ 


book comes towards the end. The author was 
waiting for his. companions in a disease-ridden 
settlement in the interior. The two local bands 
of Indians were hostile to each other and “to 
him. Yet his duties as an anthropologist were 
there. ‘He must try to pass unnoticed, and yet 
always be at hand. He must see everything, 
remember everything, take note of everything. 
He must be ready to- make the most of a 
humiliating indiscretion, to go to some snotty- 
nosed urchin and beg for information... .’ 
Such work was impossible here as the Indians 
just disappeared in the jungle for days on end. 
“The investigator eats his heart out in the 
exercise of his profession... . And the only 
apparent result is that his presence is forgiven 
by a handful of wretched people who will soon, 


in any case, be extinct; whose main occupations | 


are sleeping and picking their lice....’ The 
situation leads him to self-interrogation, ‘ What 
is, in point of fact, an anthropological investiga- 
tion? ’ The answer to that, and the questions it 
raises, are provided by a brilliant discussion of 
the role of man and anthropology in. the con- 
temporary world. ; 

After reading A World on the Wane there is 


‘no longer any excuse for thinking of the anthro- 


pologist as a harmless eccentric secure in the 
world of his savages. Professor Lévi-Strauss is 
a man of great sensibility and imagination. He 
has made his vitally important subject come 
alive in a way that none of the thousands of 


‘text-books has ever achieved. 


The translator, Mr. John Russell, has 
admirably conveyed the conciseness and intui- 


‘tion of the original. The photographs of Indians — 


have a strange, haunting simplicity. 
PERNENDO HENRIQUES 


7 Prize ee Art. By Edward 


_ systems: 


Macmillan. 258-4 vg alts Ce eae 


On the dust-cover, though never in aie book 
itself, this is called an autobiography. Tempt- 
ing providence? For who, apart perhaps from a 
handful of the author’s friends, would want to 
read a whole book about Mr. Wakeford’s prize 
for art? Others, more circumspect, write their 


autobiographies, we know, in the form of first 


novels. But do not be put off by that 
word autobiography. This is an en- 
chanting book: a blend of imagina- 
tion, slightly sardonic wit, extra- 
ordinary visual awareness anda rare 
power of visual evocation, written 
out of the author’s experience but 
with a curious and ie de- 
tachment. 
Two-thirds of the book are about 
a childhood in the Isle of Man. 
‘With the father, a cut-and-dried 
parson with a stern sense of duty 
and no imagination, the relationship 
is at once uneasy and pervasive. The 
mother is a starry-eyed romantic 
whose stars twinkle over Switzer- 
land, Poland, always anywhere but 
the Isle of Man. The headmaster is 
‘a fierce-browed clergyman whose 
- face looked to be made of wire and 
_ glass’. (Can’t you see him?) The 
little Manx train with faded yellow 
doors that transports the boy to 
school ‘ was blessed with a naturally 
gay nature, but the sight of the 
mock Gothic school tower . . . Was 
too much for it, and it invariably 
developed gastric trouble—an uneasy lethargy 
alternating with violent regurgitations—as we 
approached’. As for the boy himself, intensely 
observant, sensitive to every over tone of a situa- 
tion,. decently critical, a little amorous, he in- 
habits for much of the time a world of his own 
creation which is described with a fine command 


“of words. Here, indeed, Mr. Wakeford is at his 


best; only towards the end, when he becomes an 
art student and then a soldier and makes more 
mundane contacts, is one’s interest inclined to 
flag a little. Yet one closes this book with the 
feeling that a prize should certainly be given for 
its art. I do not remember seeing any painting 
of his to equal it. ‘ 
ALEC CuurroN-Taytor 


The British Diplomatic Service 1689-1789 
By D. B. Horn. Oxford. 42s. 4 


Diplomatic history became very fashionable 
after the first world war: since the second world 
war it has attracted fewer and fewer scholars of 
ability. The meaningless ambassadorial gyrations 
of the ’thirties doubtless bred a scepticism 
towards the efficacy of diplomacy in earlier cen- 
turies. Yet even in its hey-day almost no diplo- 
matic historian was concerned with the way the 
diplomatic system worked. Who were the diplo- 
mats? What were they paid? What were their 
functions? How good were their intelligence 
how efficient their communications? 
Simple questions and, one would have thought, 
important ones, but not glamorous and curiously 
difficult to answer; and, unlike the despatches 
concerned with a great European treaty, the 


facts of administrative ape ge hs 


oma ‘igh « ‘office! Bose disliked@e 
Ww. now know that the ‘profits: from | 


scarcely existent; that patronage was 


pes ntly it work an pepo no great 


iP revimcen': were good and quick; that the 


and directed mainly against France; that — 
the cryptographers were dons. Any historian, or 


ae 3 


general reader for that matter, with a powerful 


“a 


treak of curiosity, will enjoy the steady stream 


list of questions he has asked himself. — 
And, of course, this could not have been — 


most of the sources Professor Horn uses are 
printed. It is a pity he has neglected the huge 
archive left behind by Horatio Walpole. This 
is the largest single surviving ambassadorial 
archive of the eighteenth century and its study 
would have doubtless led Professor Horn to 
modify some of his conclusions. It is also a 
little odd that he should have paid so little 
attention to the relations between ambassadors, 
both British and foreign, with the Cabinet or 
the Lords of the Committee. The materials for 


for one, would have welcomed a chapter on the 
process of diplomacy—the way a specific ques- 
tion was handled. It is a tribute to Professor 
Horn’s work that one should wish for more. 
Certainly this is a splendid contribution to 
eighteenth-century_ administrative history and 
one that should stimulate a score of mono- 
graphs on a neglected theme: the sources are 
certainly available. - 5 
. vty - J. H. Prumes 
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Friends ait heed. Merits of Louisa 
Kathleen Haldane. Faber. 25s. 


Few women live to celebrate the centenaries ofe 
their own husbands—the wife of the Egypto-_ 
logist Flinders Petrie was one of those who 
did—and very few of them are likely to publish 
their reminiscences at the age of ninety-eight. 
_ Haldane’s book is therefore probably 
unique; and it would be a churlish reader who 
would complain that the recollections of this 
narkable old lady—a ‘ character’ in every line 
writes—are a trifle scrappy and at times 
sort out. Mrs, Haldane has an immense 
of ‘kindred’, as the formidable folded 
logical sheet at the end of the book bears 
itness, and recalls something of a great many ~ 


tts Trotter, once temporarily and accident- 
itish consul in Samoa, vignettes of her. 
the great physiologist, unappreciative 
on her brother-in-law, Lord Haldane 
loving accounts of the brilliance of her 
stories of her daughter 
d a eoeutaoding way 


going fossil-hunting with Professor Geikie, 
- bullying Raphael Merry del Val, afterwards the 


sh secret service was.large, moderately effi- 


of answers that Professor Horn provides to the — 


689-1717 are exceptionally abundant. And I,- 


_ them. There are anecdotes of her father, — 


Cardinal, refusing to say ‘ « something nice’ to 


‘appointments were never vast, Randall Davidson, the future Archbishop of 


Canterbury, when he preached a ’prentice 
‘sermon, and. making. friends with fishermen and 
landladies on the Cornish coast, 

The browsing reader will pick upa good deal 


of interesting period information | about the 


clothes which girls wore in the ’sixties and 


TiS NE aeeith Frenos fod the Sig *seventies, for example, about their education— 


Mrs. Haldane did actually learn Magnall’s 

_ Questions by heart—and the restrictions on their 
actions and activities. He will probably find the 
latter part of the book—with its descriptions of 
early married life in Oxford and of what fierce 
_ Imperialists_ like the author thought of the 
- South African War, the Queen and her Jubilee, 
and of Gladstone, whom they called M.O.G., 

_meaning Murderer Of Gordon—more interesting 


done without great industry: a wide variety of and more connected than the earlier chapters. 
urces thas been combed for information—true, — 


But he will not fail to notice that he has become 


acquainted with an astonishing person. 


MARGARET COLE 


Music’and Poetry in the Early Tudor Court 
By John Stevens. Methuen. £3 3s. 
Elizabethan music has for many years enjoyed 
_an enviable, sometimes even exaggerated, reputa- 
tion at the expense of all that went before, and 
Dr. John Stevens, in his long-awaited study of 


English secular song from 1480 until 1530, has 
done a great deal towards restoring a proper 


balance. He rightly points out the common 


error of confusing Henrician with Elizabethan 


musical culture: related they may be, and 
apparently similar to the uninitiated, but in fact 
their kinship is as distant as that of the author 
and his present reviewer. 

One comes across a few great names in music 


-and poetry at the end of the fifteenth cen- 


tury, but they were a mere handful compared 
with the splendid array of talent that lent lustre 
to London between the accession and demise of 
_ Henry VILL, whose court was described by 
Erasmus as ‘a temple of the Muses’. Fayrfax, 
Cornish, Cooper, Lloyd, and their associates 
never disdained the humble part-song, for all 
that they were acknowledged masters of grandi- 
_ loquent liturgical. counterpoint. Uvtilitarian 
music, then as now, blossomed at the touch of 
a master hand, and (to quote Dr. Stevens) ‘ com- 
posing was a recommendation rarer than read- 
ing music or copying ’. 

Traditions of courtly love made their mark 
on many aspects of Tudor life among the 
nobility and gentry, and ideas rooted in medieval 
_Minnesang can be traced abundantly in the 
poetry set by court musicians. These traditions 
and ideas are discussed deeply in a way that is 
at the same time scholarly yet informal, for 
scholarship in the form of footnotes is rele- 
gated to the ends of chapters, and informality is 
suggested by the anecdotal flavour of many 
quotations from letters and documents, which 
-make this book a valuable source for contem- 

porary accounts as well as a readable and 
engrossing survey of much that is new. The 
ei evaluation of. Tudor poetry in the light 


up with amatory amateurs and the natural — 


course of their adventures. But the Tudor villain — 
or hero was no gamekeeper; he was a forester, 
r ‘foster’, and his exploits, characteristically _ 


couched in double entendre, take flight in many 
a song preserved in Henry VIII’s manuscript, 
which (together with the Fayrfax Book) affords 
the broadest view of the repertoire, both vocal 
and instrumental. 

In his analysis of selected songs Dr. Stevens 
sometimes passes what may appear to be harsh 


judgment on these charming lyrics and their 


music. Many of them, he maintains, ‘ wear thin 
on frequent hearing’; but we cannot always be 
sure of hearing them aright. The singers in 
masques and pageants did not use the hand- 


‘somely written manuscripts now in the British 


Museum, and it may reasonably be argued that 
performing versions, now irretrievably lost, 
could have embodied both beauty of instru- 


mental colour and subtlety of form, neither of — 


which is now apparent. But the author has 
placed us in his debt by a thorough and thought- 


ful commentary that is enhanced by complete 


texts of all the-poems in the major song-books 
and a list of nearly 400 songs together with 
bibliographical references. 
picture is as complete, surely, as it ever will be; 
and when finally Dr. Stevens publishes the 
music of these songs (as he intends to do) 
musicians as well as literary historians will be 
able to savour something of the sad luxury of 
the early Tudor court with an intensity denied 
to previous generations. 
DENIS STEVENS 


A Social Geography of Belfast. By Emrys Jones. 
Tradition and Change. By Margaret Stacey. 
Both Oxford. 35s. each 


Social surveys of particular places may be under« 
taken for two main purposes: to provide in- 
formation about the particular place or to 
explore a topic of sociological interest which 
happens to be exemplified in a particular town. 
In the latter case the locality is of no significance, 
in the former it is obviously all-important since 
it is what the investigation is about. Mr. Jones’s 
book is about Belfast, and its main—but not sole 
—appeal is to those: who are interested in that 
city and want to know more about it. For the 
rest of us it-can have but little interest, save in 
so far as it makes a contribution to the theory 
of urban development, and this it does in the 
final chapter. 

As a geographer Mr. Jones presents Belfast 
as a man-made urban landscape set in and on ar 
area with certain natural geographical features. 
There are the corner shops, the city centre, the 
terraced houses, the private residences and the 
industrial areas. He tells the story of its develop- 
ment and gradually a pattern emerges. The 
density of population varies from one area to 
another, so does the age structure. The Catholics 
live in the poorer areas, the Presbyterians in the 
better-off ones—they are classier than the 
Episcopalians. The middle classes move out to 
the south, to the north, and to the west. Map 
after map shows what goes with what. It is all 


once tee (though expected) phrases bound © 


This half of the — 


Technical Education 
in Wales 


Gives the results of an investigation 
by the Technical Panel of the Central 
Advisory Council for Education 
(Wales) into the provisions for 
technical education in Wales. Many 
proposals of a radical nature are 
suggested to give greater flexibility 
to the present system and ensure that 
technical training can keep abreast 
of the ever-changing demands of 
industry. With texts in English and 
Welsh, this is essential reading for 
educationalists and industrialists 
throughout Great Britain. 

Ts. (post 8d.) 


Housing in Britain 
One of the latest additions to the 
series of Reference Pamphlets issued 
by the Central Office of Information. 
It provides a review of a major 
problem of our time discussing 
present-day housing policy in all its 
aspects. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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THE LETTER 
OF THE 
WORD 


“The holiness of the Word is not 
apparent from the letter alone... 
it is from its spiritual sense that 
it is divinely inspired and is holy 
in every word.”—Swedenborg 


READ 


Emanuel Swedenborg’s 
DOCTRINE OF THE 
SACRED SCRIPTURE 


Cloth. 133 pp. 
Price 2s. 6d. Post 6d. 


Ask for free descriptive catalogue 
of all Swedenborg’s theological 
works published by 


SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
(Dept. D) 
20 Bloomsbury Way, London, 
W.C 1: 
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- Must 15 = 7+ 8? 
Has Britain failed in Europe? 
How Common is a Market? ; 
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SKYWAYS 


PARIS — 
COACH AIR : 


COMFORT ALL THE WAY 
DAILY THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


“Europe Since the War’: ote 


This frank, hard hitting record (12” LP—RG 198) is the 
story of the last decade in Europe. It provides a vital 
documentary background to today’s news. The voices of 
twenty European politicians including 

Winston Churchill - 

Robert Schuman 

Konrad Adenauer 

Paul Henri Spaak 

Harold Macmillan 

Ernest Bevin 

commentary by 


Lord Boothby, K.B.E. 


“Tn days to come, this record may seem as great a tragedy 
of indecision as ‘Hamlet’. I cannot sufficiently stress the 
importance of this record as a stimulus to sane political 
opinion ”. Sir Compton Mackenzie 
“A monument to man’s indecision at a time when decision 
and leadership were important to the happiness and sur- 
vival of us all. A record to make us care and think ”. 

South Wales Argus 


Latest catalogue free from 


Skyways 


_ FLY 
SKYWAYS 


PARIS — 


No tips | 
No language difficulties 


113 Fulham Road, S.W.3. 


COACH AIR 


: FROM 


£8-10-0 


TOURIST Nee 
RETURN 


NO EXTRAS FOR COACH FARES 
OR AIRPORT CHARGES — 


Seasonal services to Lyons, — 


Vichy, Montpellier and Tours — 
: Dept. L:2, — 
Skyways Coach Air Limited. 


7 Berkeley Street, London, W.4 
Phone SLO 9681 or your travel agent 


Skyways 
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VAN BEYEREN, Still Life with Lobster 


This Dutch Master is one of more than 300 famous 
paintings now available as Fiehl Reproductions. 

By the unique Fiehl process, each picture is beautifully 
reproduced on frame-stretched canvas, with the 
brush-strokes meticulously overpainted by hand to 
re-create the exact texture of the originals. Works by 
Canaletto, Constable, Renoir, Monet and many others 
are represented, each complete with a magnificent frame 
that perfectly complements the period of the artists’ 
work. Prices, inclusive of frame, from 43 gns. to 17} gns. 

Write for free.illustrated catalogue. 
1 Please send me details of the Fiehl Reproductions. 


NAME icorinncctcsnnveake senacecevonscasvevesbsacspsoeseccarsens 


A permanent exhibition ison 

View at the Louvre 
I Galleries, 8 Duke Street, 
St. James, London, S.W.1. 
& 22 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. (Westbury 
Arcade). Also at Maples and 
leading Furniture Stores. 
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lass; so is Mrs. Stacey, but i in an euay 


ne arrival in the ’thirties of men and women 
m all over the country to work in the new 
nium works. The inhabitants of Banbury 
had for generations accepted a traditional class 
‘structure. The upper classes lived outside the 
town and opened bazaars; the upper-middle 
classes were conservative, Church of England 
and charitable; the lower-middle classes were 
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~ Spanish Tragedy 


tke eanish Civil War. 
“The Grand Camouflage: the Communist Conspiracy in the Civil War. 


By Hugh Thomas 


common cause with Falangist als and de- 
fended their faith with Moorish mercenaries? 
What sort of socialist faith could: survive the 
lunatic extremism of the Catalan anarchists on 
the one hand and the ruthless intrigues of the 
communists on the other? Those who looked to 
Spain for “salvation—Auden, Orwell, Koestler, 
Regler, Malraux—came away appalled, not so 
much by the defeat of their cause as by its inner 
corruption, its dissensions and weakness. Many 
of them abandoned politics in disgust; even the 
eattenke ‘with ee all a Sobrid second world war was an irrelevant anti-climax 
et _ reason, aay sean ot eeeeust in which they could show little interest; and 
r  pver the political controversies which had for 
so long tortured Europe there fell, as there fell 
2 over Spain itself, a peace of exhaustion. — 

in the Sicainlln shaped in that. Rrnag erup- 
. But i in Spain the Mimtele came to a head 


‘the early historians of the French Revolution. 
Only a bold man would try to tell the whole 
"story, and numerous as the virtues of pro- 
_ fessional historians may be, boldness is not one 


since. shee Fienth: Reavcloati itself, and ~ 
that climax. pacing eee been quite the 


deny to Mr. Hugh Thomas, and with it he com- 
‘bines a scholarly ability which the most arid 
"professional might envy. He sets out in a single 
“mammoth volume—seven books, © seventy-six 
chapters, appendices, bibliography—to cover the 
~~ entire subject: not only the causes and course of 
. the war itself, with all the tortuous political de- 
_velopments on both sides, but the interplay of 
events in Spain with the diplomatic and intel- 
lectual life of the rest of Europe. The poetry of 
Auden, the activities of Picasso, the personali- 
“ties of the International Brigade, all find a place; 
the question of foreign intervention or non- 
intervention is fully discussed, and the point 
made that such intervention was solicited by 
the Spaniards themselves and undertaken only 
hesitantly by the European powers concerned; 
and military operations are clearly described 
and illustrated with plenty of maps. Mr. 
Thomas writes with fluency, insight and wit. 
Ae His sources are immense and he uses them criti- 


. 


Jones, ¢ as. we hve seen, is. quietesied: ins 


Se cecbury 3 not ican they were interested in 
Bou but because it so. Beppe that : 


one Its ‘edsterul at was Wianered 


By Burnett Bolloten. 


The peace came twenty-two years ago. Now. 
it is the turn of the historians; and the task — 
- before them is as immense as that which faced 


- of them, But it is a quality which nobody could 


placed *. _ And then away cam 
invaders, trade. unionists, members of the ] 
Party, people who did not accept the 


tional assumptions at all. They included men 
-who had been to a university, but to a provincial 


university, and then they worked in the factory. 


How could they be ‘placed’? Some of them — 
had cultivated tastes and found Banbury rather — 


dull, but that did not matter so much as the 


Political views of the majority, some of whom > 


took an interest in local politics and provided 
Banbury with the shocking spectacle of a work- 


ing-class mayor. So the groups live side by side, 
_ with occasional intermarrying and a certain 


amount of fraternising but enjoying quite differ- 
ent standards of value. It is a fascinating Suey 
and extremely well told. 

W. J. H. Sprotr 


Eyre and Spottiswoode. 42s. 


Hollis and Carter. 30s. 


cally. But the subject is too much even for him to 
master. There are too few broad lines of analysis 
to guide us through a narrative which skips 
from front to front, from side to side and from 
subject to subject with bewildering speed; and 
his concentration on the minutiae of politics at 
the expense of the deeper social issues—the 
agrarian problem in particular—which underlay 
them, dazzles rather than enlightens the reader. 
Yet no one else has even attempted to cover the 
ground, and he has written what is likely to 
remain the indispensable standard work for 
many years to come. 

Mr. Bolloten is more modest. His work is in 
effect an academic thesis, well documented 
sometimes to the point of absurdity, on the rela- 
tions between the Communist Party and the 
Spanish Government during the war. It is a tale 
which has often been told in outline before. The 
communists were the prop and ruin ‘of the 
Spanish State. Without Russian arms and com- 
munist discipline the war would have been lost 
within a year. But the communists saw in the 
Spanish struggle simply a means to their long- 


term end, and their cold intrigues in pursuing 


that end sickened not only the wretched 
Spaniards whom they used as their tools but 
the Western liberals who had till then believed 
that Moscow, with all its faults, still offered 
some hope for the future of a desperately sick 
world, Why Mr. Bolloten’s publishers, civilized 
men who presumably have heard of Koestler 
and Orwell, consider that the revelations in this 
book ‘will surprise and shock’ will remain a 
mystery of the blurb-writer’s art. They certainly 
do Mr. Bolloten no service in presenting a 
serious piece of scholarship in the guise of con- 
temporary cold-war propaganda. Communism 
was not the worst of the evils which beset un- 
happy Spain. One lesson of that war was cer- 
tainly that in supping with the red devil one 
needs a very long spoon; but another is that 
sometimes, if we do not sup with him, we may 
get nothing to eat at all. 
MICHAEL HOWARD 
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THE LISTENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Repeated Successes 


THE CUCKOO AND television repeats are* sure 
harbingers of spring. Both are now much in 
evidence. Hans and Lotte Hass under water 
in the China Sea for the second last time 
(April 16); Tom Fleming telling us about the 
Auca Indians and how in 1956 they killed five 
American missionaries (April 16); Sir Alan 
Cobham continuing, second time round, his 
account of ‘The Flying Years’ (April 17); 
‘Victory at Sea’ once again within sight (April 
19)—it is a formidable list for one week’s docu- 
mentary viewing and my 
colleague on the opposite 
page can dramatically add 
to-it. 

Nor does it end there. 
This’ week (April 25) 
Johnny Morris takes us 
once more into ‘ The Un- 
known Forest’ which we 
last entered in January; 
and on April 26 the first 
programme in Robert 
Reid’s last ‘ Enquiry’ series 
is to. be screened again. 

Three of these- pro- 
grammes were last shown 
to us in October, one in 
September, and one three 
months ago. Some of them 
merit a repeat, but inter- 
vals between first and 
second viewings of from 
seven months to fourteen 
weeks suggest scarcity 
rather than popular de- 
mand. 

“The Best of Walter 
Higham’ (April 21), in 
Peter Scott’s ‘ Look’ series, 
is a film that I for one could happily watch 
again and again. Why do birds, of all the wild 
creatures, fascinate so many of us? The world- 


The Sacred Mushroom’ 


“Eye on Research—I: 

(April 19): a type of mushroom sacred to Mexican 

Indians from which a substance has been extracted 
that is now used in treating mental disease 


wide study of them, costing hundreds of 
thousands of pounds a year, is a form of 
escapism that few of its enthusiasts would care 
to acknowledge. Walter “Higham, who started 
filming birds as long ago as the -nineteen- 
twenties, has: photographed unique sequences of 
rare birds in this country and in Europe. Last 
week’S programme was an album of his best 
shots. There were lovely pictures taken in Scot- 
land of a golden eagle at the eyrie with young; 
of spoonbills and great white herons in Hun- 
gary; of bee-eaters and flamingoes in the 
Camargue; and many more. 

How pleasant it must ‘be to be able to 


spend a large part of one’s time in such pur- 
suits—and, when you consider the tasks man- 


Brunel’s original design for Clifton suspension bridge: a print of 1836 shown in ‘ The Suspension 


Bridge’ on April 19 


kind is confronted with, how relatively useless! 

The search for scrolls in caves in the hills 
around the Dead Sea might be held by some to 
be equally wasteful of time. What relevance for 
us .im our space age have the writings of 
religious maniacs who lived 2,000 years ago 
it could be asked? Relevant or not, Trevor 
Philpott’s account of a recent scroll-searching 
expedition to the Dead Sea shores was well 
worth having (“Desert Search ’, April 16). That 
Mr. Philpott is a journalist first and a tele- 
vision man second was apparent from his treat- 
ment of the story. He gave it a shape and an 
easy-to-follow continuity too often lacking in 
the scripts of those who have never had their 
work handled by a good sub-editor with in- 
digestion, His light-hearted approach (in typical 
‘Tonight’ style) to what is normally regarded 
as a serious subject was welcome and without 
offence. 

With so many repeats and summer-thin items 
it seems a pity that Sir Brian Horrocks could 
not have been prevailed on to extend his ‘ Great 
Captains’ series. (I am assuming that it was 
Sir Brian who called halt after four programmes 
and not the B.B.C. If the documentary depart- 
ment ‘did, someone ought to be court-martialled.) 
In ‘The Duke of Wellington’ (April 18) Sir 
Brian’s delivery was uneven in speed and clarity, 
and he managed the transitions from memory 
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Golden eagle seen in ‘ The Best of Walter Higham” 
in the ‘ Look’ series 


to script with less than his 
usual aplomb. But these 
excellent potted biographies 
of four great leaders of 
men have made a series 
which most certainly 
should be repeated—in a 
couple of years’ time, say. 
‘Lifeline’ continues its 
competent, confident way. 
On April 21 we were given 
another demonstration of 
how the unconscious mind 
can influence bodily actions 
and sensations. The slick- 
ness with which hypnosis 
is now used in these pro- 
grammes is an interesting 
measure of the power of 
television to condition us 
quickly to a new idea. 
When the series began 
some months ago, the con- 
sultant psychiatrist and the 
doctor who specializes* in 
hypnotism were careful to 
preface each experiment 
with repeated assurances of 
its harmless effect on the subject, and with a 
certain amount of window-dressing. Now they 
snap into it with only a perfunctory cautionary 
word to us and scarcely a by-your-leave to the 
‘patient’. Viewer research must have intimated 
that such an attitude is already acceptable. 
“Gallery’ (April 20) had a first-rate item on 
the selection of a parliamentary candidate. The 
final addresses of the four candidates to the 
constituency selection committee, and their re- 
entry into. the hall to hear the verdict made us 
realize what a chancy business this getting into 
Parliament is—apart altogether from the hazards 
of a general or by-election. Once there, and 
having made good and become a Minister or 
member of the Shadow Cabinet, you are liable 
to be subjected to Kenneth Harris’s brilliant, 
merciless questioning, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was on Budget night (April 17) and 
Mr. Harold Wilson on April 18. There can 
be few experiences more discomforting. 
PETER POUND 


Reece Winstone 


DRAMA ~ 
Lovely Stars 
THE DESIRE TO ‘go it alone’ is by no means a 
purely transatlantic emotion. It afflicts each one 


of us. The viewer sees this egocentric self- 
reliance most vulnerably displayed in the 
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somedian’s feed, who decides that he’s nobody’s 
‘ool. A rarer appearance of this trait is that 
xhibited by the comedian himself when he dis- 
senses with his ‘feed’. The consequence can 
9e no less disastrous. Indeed, it’s my opinion 
hat his established position makes the star more 
vulnerable. He has more to lose in the way 
of reputation; audience expectation is higher; 
hould his endeavour to work alone fail, little 
etreat is possible. His foil at least 
an again duck under the top cover 
f his comedian. 

‘The comedian who has boldly 
sssayed the desperate task is Eric 
Sykes. This puzzles me, for Mr. 
Sykes I have always pictured as 
‘asy-going, modest, and prepared to 
concede that team-work is more 
atisfactory than the lone effort. 
Admittedly he was prepared to 
houlder the burden of the script 
s well as be chief player; in practice 
his has worked out well. He and 
tis team of Hattie Jacques and 
Richard Wattis seemed a perfect 
rroup. Miss Jacques, though more 
‘autious and wary than Mr. Sykes, 
s buoyed up by the same brand of 
thild-like optimism. She is, ‘cer- 
ainly, more guileful. Mr. Sykes’s 
ounterbalance to his impetuosity is 

sudden hopeless gloom when 
is good nature is confronted. with 
he iniquities of mankind. Such 
liquities were - perfectly sym- 
olized by Mr. Wattis. His can- 
ankerous warfare on all who 
ffended his rigid class standards, 
is motiveless snobbery, his leader- 
hip - without responsibility, all epitomized 
ne suburban satrap who sees noncomformity 
s rebellion. An ideal foil for Mr, Sykes’s 
clectic approach to life. 

So what happens now? Mr. Wattis has been 
lropped, and in the place of his intransigent 
bstinacy there is no hidden reef to savage Mr. 
sykes’s blithe vessels of hope. This was most 
pparent in the first (April 14) of the new 
eries when Mr. Sykes and Miss Jacques were 
parring madly with no coherent opposition. 

On April 21 Sykes and a Stranger had more 
pirit in the form of Leo McKern’s unmannerly 
nariner. But this contrast forced the Sykes 
nénage into the patently absurd position of 
onventionality, the reverse of the comedy the 
tar depends on. This is not to say that the 
how to date is unfunny; simply that it lacks 
jose gorgeous moments of uninhibited fun with 
vhich Mr. Sykes can imbue even the most 
olemn moment. 

Solemnity was—praise be!—dquite absent 
rom Big Time by J. MacReady (April 20) 
xcept for a satirical suggestion at round-table 
o-goodism on the part of youth helpers and 
heir patronizing behaviour among the carefree 
oungsters living it up in the club itself. This 
lay was one of the most realistic and honest 
pproaches to the teenage problem I have seen. 
jor did it tack on an ending that refuted or 
ecried the advantages of immoral short-cuts to 
rorldly advancement. Non-virtue triumphed, 
ut not cynically. 

Perhaps the chief pleasure, after this clear- 
yed realism, was in the believability of the 
oungsters engaged in the escapade of ‘ doing’ 

tadio shop. And whatever the questions of 
10rality involved, escapade is the word for this 
iece of law- ing. Except for the leader 
the least satisfactorily presented figure and too 
jannered in Tony Garnett’s hands) the break- 
1g and entering involved was just for the kicks, 
mmething to create interest in lives where 
ioney and boredom run neck and neck for 
upremacy. 
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THE LISTENER 


For all that is talked and written about this 
subject, Big Time, vividly produced by Don 
Taylor to background music of Adam Faith’s 
happily and unashamedly self-pitying songs, is 
the first thing to come my way which, without 
excuse or sorrow, accurately assesses the posi- 
tion of these amoral boys. Mr. MacReady was 
notably successful in his Ricky—likable, calm, 


vague, blandly curious. With Terry, quite as 


Scene from Big Time with (left to right) Tony Garnett as Jimmy Hughes, 
Keith Crane as Ricky, Stratford Johns as Elwyn Pugh, and Robert Scroggins 
as Terry Stone 


eager for fresh experiences whatever their cost, 
his unflurried pleasure in the technical idio- 
syncrasies of the stolen diesel he was driving 
and his leisurely browsing round the radio 
shop, which they were burgling, were heartening 
evidence of an author’s appreciation of his 
subject. My own knowledge of some local lads’ 
‘borrowing’ of motor-cycles confirms Mr. 
MacReady’s facts. 

As Ricky, Keith Crane’s performance had a 
rare documentary realism, and Robert Scroggins 
perfectly authenticated Terry at such moments 
as his eagerness to explain to the curious Ricky 
—oblivious to the dangers of being ‘ nicked ’— 
the marvels of transistor radios. 

Acting’ proved to be the mainstay of The 
Three Buskers by Barry Thomas (April 18) in 
the They Met in a City series. Chief of the 
buskers was Lee Montague, whom again we 
have to thank for remaining 
faithful to television. If the® gegeeesseme: 
other buskers of Dudley © = : 
Jones and Wilfrid Brambell 
were inadequate, it was Mr. 
Montague who made the 
play worth watching by the 
way he allowed his inner 
desperation to work its way 
to the surface only suffi- 
ciently to indicate to us the 
depth of his feelings. It was 
a subtle and calculated per- 
formance. 

Bernard Newman’s Ele- 
ment of Doubt, dramatized 
by Troy Kennedy-Martin 
(April 17), had the doubtful 
privilege of appearing to 
contain more flashbacks than 
minutes in an hour. Still, he 
stacked it neatly enough to 
leave us with a puzzle, if 
anyone was foolish enough 
to be bothered with it. 
The acting of John Robin- 


‘They Met in a City: The Thr 
Pop, Dudley Jones as Taffy, and Lee Montague (right) as Sid 
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son, Delphi Lawrence, and Stephen Murray 
was better than required. 

After her season at the Pigalle, one of Lon- 
don’s night-spots, Betty Hutton left us a re- 
corded programme for last Saturday night. I 
don’t know what her act was like for the late- 
night patrons, but she needn’t have bothered 
for us. I hope’ that the B.B.C. didn’t beggar 
themselves for the half-hour show. 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, JNR. 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Look, No Effects... 


THE ORIGINAL French version of 
True—but don’t believe it by Claude 
Aveline (Home Service, April 20) 
won the Italia Prize for radio drama 
in 1955. Its title suggested to me 
that it was going to be one of those 
studies after Pirandello into the 
reality of unreality or the unreality 
of reality or some such inquiry into 
theatrical truth. In fact it proved 
to be a tale of the near-supernatural 
whose main interest layin the un- 
willingness of the story-teller to 
believe in the terrible thing that hap+ 
pened to him on the way to the 
office. 

I met a beginning dramatist who 
was derisively puzzled that so simple 
an affair had been a prize-winner. 
Sympathizing in general with his 
suspicions about international 
awards, I found myself on the side 
of the judges in this case. As Archie 
Campbell, the translator and producer, pointed 
out, this was a ‘pure’ form of radio relying 
firmly on the evocative power of the human 
voice. No background music, no effects, not 
a radiophonic supernatural squawk. Just a 
man telling a story about an experience which 
had made him doubt his sanity and the solidity 
of the world he lived in. 

The man had been in the habit of gazing into 
an antique shop window and was bothered by 
the regular appearance there of the owner staring 
out expectantly for many days. Compelled to 
investigate, he was welcomed by the starer as an 
expected assistant and lured into helping him 
to bury the body of his wife. The horror came 
because the body was visible and tangible to the 
dealer but not to the narrator. At the climax 
the grandfather clock in which the ‘body’ had 
been kept ticked for-a moment or two and the 


ee Buskers’: Wilfrid Brambell (left) as 


a) 


pea woman. answered a question with the single 
word ‘ Yes’. 

Whether we ah to. bee heard that tick or. 
that word, I am not sure, The belief of the story-— 
_teller that he heard them might well have been 
enough and more disturbing. The power and 
‘cunning of the writing lay in the disclosure of 


‘character. The narrator, brilliantly played by - 


_ Michael Redgrave, was rational, cautious, ‘not. 
interested in people’, and given to finding re- 
assurance in his tidied life by being accurate 
about ‘ things ’. 


it was a passion of love for his dead wife and: 


a literal determination to keep their love alive. 


Ny 


Marius 


’ that bugbear of the medium * 


It was the passion rather than any ghost which 


shocked the narrator, and the interplay between 


their ‘ madnesses’ which made the play. 
The subtle prising away.of the foundations of 


* reality has been achieved at different levels by 


_M. R. James, Oliver Onions, Ambrose Bierce, 


Algernon Blackwood, and others. It suits the 
confidential methods of radio, but needs _infin- 
itely delicate handling. The play ‘was most-wel-_ 
come if only because it demonstrated that when 
the narrator’ is 
fully realized he has a theatre in himself. A. 7. 
Alan and Max Beerbohm used to Prove it often. 
But they took trouble, too. : 
Trio for Two (Home, April 17), adapted: by 
Goring from Louis: Verneuil, was 
another economical tour de force. I admired 
heartily the performances of Rachel Gurney and 
David Peel and the restraint and timing of the 
producer Norman Wright. But the story of 


jealous husband with frightened wife who never-— 


theless clung to her rich lover was dreadfully 


mechanical. Both parties duly lied and found - 


each other out until the murder of the off-stage 


~ lover was fully disclosed. But the plot creaked 


mi 4 


- all the louder because the conventions of French 
-stage infidelity were so closely followed. They 


_ are in themselves absurd. - 
Another set of conventions, those of the. 


- British’ detective story, made Cat and Mouse 
(Home, April 22) heavy going. The shyness of. 


__ the murderee was novel, but the ambiguity of 


‘clues and’ the multiplicity of suspects and ex- 


els planations were over-familiar. I was surprised 


ne 
ut 


Dy the fact that Betty Davies, a good radio hand, | 


had not apparently written the thing as a novel 
- first. It sounded sadly like an adaptation. 

_ The ‘realism’. of A Taste of Honey by 
Shelagh: Delaney (Third,. April 19) is convinc- 
ingly shocking in short runs of abusive dialogue. 
- I have the feeling, though, that the play will 


- date itself as an exposure of. incomprehension j 


between ‘generations and classes in our time. 


The performance by the Company of the Library ; 


Theatre was only fair. 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


_ THIS HAS BEEN a lively week, and of 
the five programmes listened to, four ~ 
‘more than satisfied the examiner, 

*A magnificent intelligence put into a quick 
bird’s brain’: that was one definition of Oliver 
St. John Gogarty. He was certainly one of those 
fortunate people borm-above par, and he deserved 
his portrayal on the Third Programme 
(April 18). Mr. W. R. Rodgers had enlisted a 


ragged regiment of friends and relations to bear 


witness to Gogarty’s verbal exhibitionism, his. 
humour, dash and versatility, his generosity and 
his stratum of- adamantine cruelty; and long 
before the doctor was buried (‘at one of the 
most charming funerals I was ever at’) one 
knew that his faults and virtues were Irish on 
a heroic scale. I could readily have skipped the 


ballad-singing, and cut the programme by a _unscripted, 
oo 


per ‘fifteen minutes; ee it ieenieds ‘a Tvely 
bit of Dublin, and gave usa recognizable, highly — 
individual likeness of -Gogarty. I should cer- 
‘tainly. know the driver of the. butter-coloured- 
Rolls Royce if de met his. ghost in Merrion 
‘ Square. 


_ master, could still insist after.the war: 
the family history" hardly | 
‘bore out the comment. To follow the dynasty 


The little dealer (Max Adrian) 
also had a closed-in world but in the centre of 


. cornered conversation on the 
> (April. 16). This was an unusually lively chat: - 
~ no polite platitudes, no impatience, no rapping-~ 
the-desk interruptions from the chairman. The — 
speakers spoke with the ease of friends, and 
compared their jungle experiences with eager- 


- FREDERICK LAWS 
* oe, na” j Posteo: 


A Lively Week : 


- Worlds’ 
a good many thousand ‘miles from lianas and 


By way of contrast, hae Home Service gave 
us a decidedly sobering: feature the same even- 


ing: the story of Krupps. And if Alfried Krupp’s _ 
when questioned abottt his 
‘Evils he . 


faithful servant, 
could not make! ’, 


for a hundred years and more was a depressing 
experience. It recalled the depression | of Citizen 
Kane magnified many times over: it suggested 
more than fantastic wealth and utter isolation, 
it ‘was an uninterrupted tale of inhumanity on 


a Wagnerian scale. David Woodward did well . 


a present it, and he presented it most effectively. 
' We have heard so many ‘Verdicts of the 
Court’ that it was high time we heard about 


_some of the men who swayed the hesitant juries 


at the Old Bailey; and no one could introduce 
them with more professional appreciation and 
more personal knowledge than Lord. Birkett. 
The first of his portraits of ‘Great Advocates’ 


sometimes uninspired, sometimes irresistibly 
brilliant barrister who owed as much to ambassa- 


‘dorial good looks, to a fine voice, a gift for 


oratory, and a well-timed talent for tears, as 


-to his understanding of the law. Lord Birkett 


spoke of Sir Edward Marshall Hall with his 
usual persuasiveness and held us easily for half 
an hour. But he did leave too many questions 
unanswered, and we were always wondering 


- whether Marshall Hall won the cases so vividly 
-. described. What was the verdict of the court in 


the Green Bicycle Case? 


Another series was launched last. week here 


on April 19 Network Three gave us the first of 
six programmes on ‘ Weather and Climate’: a 
discussion on fact and fiction in meteorology. ‘A 
red sky at night: shepherd’s delight’: how far 
‘can such proverbs be trusted? To judge by Sir 
Graham Sutton’s and Dr. 
tions, the proverbs are almost entirely unreliable; 
and as for the familiar suggestion: that atomic 
explosions affect the weather, it is only very 


locally true. The question of accuracy in fore- 


casts was well worth debate, and though I ‘for 
one cannot really see how the subject of weather 
and climate can be stretched over another five 
programmes, there is always a chance that the 
series will set fair. 

_ ©The Jungle has an evil ice -Or hae itt’: 
No, it hasn’t, if we are to judge from the four- 


ness, affection, and brio. It was clear that 
claustrophobia, tigers, and tropical diseases were 


‘a mere flea-bite when compared with the lure. 


of the jungle; and one felt not only out of a 
club but uncomfortably soft not to be hacking 


down the undergrowth. 


- Derek Patmore’s talk on ‘A Writer in Two 
(Home Service, April 18) swept one 


crocodiles. Mr. Patmore: compared the pre-war 
world of social patronage ‘with the post-war 
world in which institutions have assumed the 
part of Maecenas and writers live a tougher (and 


healthier?) existence. Mr. Patmore used his . 


fifteen minutes well, but I think the B.B.C. 
(which is, after all, one of the chief modern 
patrons of the arts) should give the whole ques- 


‘tion of patronage a much more important treat- 


It does deserve a series of frank, 
and, above all, ive discussions 


Ma 


ment. 


Hogben’s observa-~ 


‘Home. Service > 


_ (Home Service, April 16). was a sketch of the » 


f 


& M 


MUSIC: Stee ee 
_ Through. the Musical Spectrum 


‘THE B.B.C,- ‘Symphony Orchestra, that 
much-travelled’ body, fresh from / its 
Venetian expedition and a triumph 
which ‘must also have been something of an 
ordeal, was busy playing in Belfast last week. 
Of the three concerts broadcast from the Ulster 
Hall, two were conducted by its own conductor, 


Rudolf Schwarz; and one (‘ Viennese’ music by 
Mozart, Suppé, Richard and Johann Strauss— 
Light Programme,. April 22) by Vilem Tausky. 


Richard Strauss was also represented in the 


‘first Belfast programme (Home Service, April 


19) by his symphonic poem Don Quixote—the 
one which has perhaps: worn the best of all. The 
solo cello and. viola parts, portraying the Don 
himself and the faithful Sancho Panza, were 
in the very capable hands of the orchestra’s 


_ principal cellist, Alexander Kok, and_ violist, 


Harry Danks, who entered fully into the spirit 
of the music, although I had the impression 
(but this may have been due to the positioning 
of the microphone or to the nature of his 
instrument) that the cellist’s- tone ‘was not quite 
strong enough at times to penetrate the rather 
thick orchestral texture. But no fault could be 
found with his interpretation, and the dignity 
and pathos of the Don’s farewell were most sen- 
sitively conveyed. Sancho Panza’s viola gave un- 
failing and sturdy support to his master, Don 
Quixote’s, cello; the orchestra coped’ most con- 
vincingly with windmills and sheep, and the 


whole performance was thoroughly enjoyable. 


The second concert (Home Service, April 21) 
was graced by the. presence of Sir William 
Walton, who had crossed the channel to conduct 
his" Second Symphony, and Moura Lympany 


> who was there to play Mozart’s C minor Piano 
Concerto. I -did not feel that the ‘tragic nature 


of the Concerto was sufficiently stressed; the 


- opening orchestral introduction was altogether 


too suave and amiable, and the last. movement, 
too, could have been played with more passion 
and a greater sense of urgency. This was more 
the fault of the conductor than of the soloist, 


. who played throughout with great purity and 
feeling, and commendably refrained from any 


- attempt to treat the Concerto as a virtuoso piece. 


When Sir William Walton’s Second Sym- 
Phony was first performed in Edinburgh last 


year I welcomed it in this column ‘for. its 


liveliness and clarity and freedom from. the 
gloom of so. much contemporary music. .75 
and after hearing him conduct it in ‘Belfast I 
see no reason to revise my first impressions. 


‘Above all, the symphony is rhythmically alive, 


with a nervous vitality all its own and a direct- 
ness of utterance which offer a pleasing contrast 
to so much of the spineless and desiccated 
music that is fashionable today. On this occasion 
the orchestra was in good form, and the com- 


poser was able to secure what seemed to be a 


very satisfactory performance of his symphony. 
I also listened last week to the B.B.C. 
Northern Orchestra, which is playing very well 


._ these days, ina programme in which Barték’s 


superb Music for strings, celesta and percussion, 
which we hear too seldom, was preceded, 


perhaps somewhat incongruously, by Haydn’s 


Symphony ‘No. 96 (the Miracle) (Third Pro- 
gramme, April 22). George Hurst was’ con- 
ducting, and managed to present. each of these 
very dissimilar works in its proper colours. It 
is nearly a quarter of a century since Barték’s 


great work was first performed under Paul 


Sacher‘ in Basle, but it can still claim to be 
one of the most hie oe aad i agi 
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Friends of yours P 


Certainly! replies the editor of the 

Encyclopaedia Britannica when his visitors 
see this old cartoon on his office wall. The 
Be ® conversation piece then goes like this: 


Visitor: Who are they ? 

Editor: Two of the three Scotsmen who in 
1768, calling themselves a Society of 
Gentlemen, founded the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica in Edinburgh. The one on the 
left, Andrew Bell, the engraver of many 
fine illustrations, was sole proprietor 

later on. He is talking to William Smellie, 
the first editor. 

Visitor: Was Britannica a big work 

even in those days ? 

Editor: Not at the beginning. The first 
edition had about two million words and 
came out in weekly parts, until bound 

in three volumes in 1771: 

Visitor: And now ? 

Editor: In the new 1961 edition there 

are 38 million words in 24 volumes. 
Visitor: And how many authors ? 

Editor: 7,000. 

Visitor: Scotsmen ? 

Editor: Some of them, more in fact than 
in the first edition because Mr. Smellie 
wrote most of that himself. The rest— 
the great majority of course—come from 
72 countries, You know, we are all citizens 
of the world today and not just one 
country. Our London editorial office 
translated from no fewer than 16 
languages last year. 

Visitor: What a job! And how do you 

set about finding the authors ? 

Editor: Through our two editorial offices, 
one in London and the other in Chicago, 
and with the help of our consultants 

and advisers. 

Visitor: Dozens of them ? 

Editor: Hundreds, actually. With the staff- 
editors and sub-editors they plan 
Britannica and supervise the content and 
checking of the articles when written. 
Visitor: Do you manage to keep up to date? 
Editor: No encyclopaedia is wholly up to 
date, but we work all the time, revising 

at least five million words a year with the 
help of over a thousand authors. In the 
1961 edition the work of more than 1,300 
new authors appears for the first time. 
We also produce Year Books, to keep 
owners of Britannica up to date, and 
provide a research service to answer their 
questions. Now we also have the 
Children’s Britannica. 

Visitor: I can see I ought to. know more 
about Britannica. 

Editor : Everyone ought to know more about... 


BRITANNICA 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


’ ae : 1r BELGRAVE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 
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‘ongs on 15), The instrumental accompani- 
ments in these were played by a small ensemble 


s Elegy: 


TEMeOENS s = 
_ cryptic ‘lines assigned to a solo soprano with all 


mh 


| " Bigoni: 
Ree 3 & 3 Age By 


DERYCK COOKE 


melodic formulae which I have called the * basic 
terms of musical vocabulary’, as he showed in 
this same essay; he pointed to Beethoven’s use 
_ of ‘the same theme’ for the finale of the Fifth 
paaaiing: aelsctes ann between 1857 and Symphony, the main opening ailegro of the 
1866: Elgar, Puccini, Wolf, Mahler, Debussy, Second, and (in the minor), the first movement 
Delius, Strauss, Nielsen, Sibelius, and Busoni. oF the Third Piano Concerto (1-3-5 and back 
A tnuly remarkable generation: a second group again), and said that there were countless other 
: lorers in the field of free musical expres- examples. This discontent with the existing 
. ‘sion—legitimate successors of the first (1803-13, vocabulary was clearly much more than a mere 
4 ‘Berlioz, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Liszs classical reaction against romanticism. 


- Apierimn WE like it or not 
ser clearly some of us hate 
% middle of celebrating a whole 


) ie two. Weber pates Nios 
xts (op. 16) and Five Sacred 


fourth- | ~ of wind and strings conducted by Jacques-Louis 
Monod, and Dorothy Dorow sang the brief and 


Classic Romantic 


* ‘Verdi, Wagner) and “worthy forerunners of the 


third (1874-85, Schénberg, Bartok, Stravinsky, 


Webern, Berg). Yet apart from Debussy, and — 


possibly. Mahler, they are given scant praise by _ 


In fact, Busoni was no wholesale enemy of © 


romantic expressionism (did he not fight per- 
‘sistently for the recognition of Liszt?), but a 
Latin opponent of what he considered the pecu- 


present-day pundits, since they lie in the decep- liarly Teutonic emotional emphasis on major 


tive middle distance. The first group have 
~ securely entered the Pantheon of history; the 


third are still being acclaimed as liberators; but > 


the central ‘ late romantics’ are largely mén with 
lost reputations, who will doubtless have to 


-and minor, from Bach to Wagner (despite his 
worship of Bach as contrapuntist, he found the 
intensely expressive Passion arias ‘ oddly sancti- 
-monious’). Owing to his time’s limited know- 
ledge of earlier music, he could not know that 


wait some fifty years for reinstatement. And the major-minor expressive symbolism went 


one of the worst cases is Busoni: his works are 

almost all out of print, and when one of them 

- receives an isolated performance, -the critics 

peat dismiss. uy as “grey and featureless in 
: styl ies a a 7 _— 


. pe «Late romantic’ F iehe ‘seem to all-inclusive — 


a term for such a diverse generation, and par- 


- ticularly inapplicable to Busoni—an early anti- 


Wagnerite and (together with his exact con-— 


temporary Satie) the supposed pioneer of neo- 


classicism. But this complex artist cannot be — 


simply ‘docketed with the neo-classic label. 
Along with his revival of classical forms went 


~ the enrichment, 


_ back to sixteenth-century Italy and beyond, but 
the point is this: what he objected to in this 
emotional language was that it expressed not 
too much but too little. ‘I strive’, he said, ‘ for 
the enlargement, and the 
expansion of all forms of expression ’. 

It was this quest, and no mere preoccupation 
with ‘technique’, which impelled him to 


explore, either creatively or theoretically, so 


much which has since become charted (if often 


badly exploited) territory: arbitrary scales, poly- 


tonality, total chromaticism, microtones, and 
even electronic music. His advocacy of a ‘new 


a Faustian dissatisfaction with the existing — ‘classicism’ was entirely directed against what 


ic the of musical expression—and this is 
central impulse of romanticism, its — 
tion to the development of 
| has increased rather than 

‘to the present day. | 


st setting of the Faust legend—was per- 
1 ore fitte: than Schénberg to be the model — 


*Phoens Mann’s novel Doktor 
Sketch for a New Aesthetics of 
i contains a disillusioned exposure 

me) > existing tonal language, 
ia vO emotional expression: — 


on from Bach to _ 
march,-for it already — 


Busoni—who after all composed the = 


. the romantic composer- 


ur command ‘cys two ) keys 


Lic Saba have — 


he considered an exaggerated and over-simple 
emotionalism—and towards ‘the expression of 
feeling within the bounds of what is artistic’. 

He would never have welcomed that trivial neo- 
classicism which, dedicated to the ideal of 
expressing nothing, dominated the numberless 


_ Sinfoniettas and concertinos written between the - 


two wars—and still persists in the Mutazioni, 

_ Zeitpunkte, and Mouvements of today. 
Busoni’s own music certainly has one essen- 

tially romantic quality—an intensely personal 


style. And the widespread underestimation of 


his genius today is entirely due to a failure to 


_ understand this style—which has two causes: 


lack of opportunity to become familiar with it, 
and the fact that it is of the constantly self- 


of Berlas, Once regular performances are given 
of Busoni’s greatest works—Doktor Faust, the 


/no longer possible _ Fantasia Contrappuntistica, the Piano Concerto, 


the Elegies, the Sonatinas—his music will give 


y aware of — __ up its dark but not impenetrable secret: that it 


pears, Strange realms of being. (‘I endeavour 


‘cant piano work, 


extreme o m pect: 

tion, for the record, the bre de 
(Third Programme, ‘April 17) of a record: 
made in Holland of Verdi’s Nabucco, an | 
which may have its admirers, althoug 
difficult to believe that they can be > 
numerous. It was sung by an Italian cast w 

the chorus and orchestra of VARA, Hilversum 


under the direction of Fulvio Vernizzi,. and — 
“made available to the B.B.C. by courtesy oe os. 
dye Nederlandsche Radio-Unie. et 


Ro.io H. Myers” : 


. - Busonis ‘Saiabardeland Cortege’ will be broadcast at 7.35 p.m. on Saturday, April 29, 
a is ; a Simin. and three piano “works at 8.0 p.m. on Thursday, May 4 (both Third) 


to draw on the infinite which surrounds humen 
life and to give it back in created form’.) The 
supposed greyness will be revealed as a dazzling 
kaleidoscope of visionary colour: 
reds and blacks of the rich bass sonorities, the 
glittering demonic blues and greens of the 
swiftly clashing chromatic counterpoints; the 
translucent spiritual whiteness of his wide- 
spaced bitonalities; and many more. 

All this needs saying, since the three piano 
works to be heard next Thursday (though not 
the orchestral Sarabande and Cortége from 
Doktor Faust to be broadcast on Saturday) can 
only too easily be fitted into the one-sided neo- 


classic view of Busoni. The Fantasia in F minor, 


written on the death of his father in 1909, is a 
simple meditation on one of Bach’s earliest 
works—the Partite (Variations) on the chorale 


Christ, der du bist der helle Tag. Busoni tran-— 


scribed the chorale-setting and the first and last 
variations, adding an original introduction and 
epilogue in Bach’s ‘ fantasia’ style, and intro- 


ducing as a central variation an imitative treat- — 


ment of In dulci jubilo (the ‘same theme ’— 
1-3-5!). Only in a few unusual chromatic 
inflections and modulations in the fantasia 


material does this simple and moving elegy give 


a faint hint of the extraordinary tonal freedom 
of the Bach-inspired masterpiece which followed 
—the Fantasia Contrappuntistica, which takes 
the unfinished Contrapunctus of The Art of 
Fugue as a starting-point for a gradual develop- 
ment of Bachian counterpoint into something 


_rich and strange. 


The Variations on Chopin’s C minor Prelude 


_ were originally composed in 1884, in Busoni’s 
‘nineteenth year; and in this form—eighteen 


variations and a fugue—they reveal little more 


-than a capable and imaginative imitator of 


Brahms. But in the shorter ten-variations ver- 
sion of 1922, the work has been galvanized into 
something more volatile (though the nineteenth- 
century tonality remains intact): in particular, 
the rather stodgy fugue becomes a brilliant neo- 
Lisztian scherzo-finale, enclosing a new variation 


—an amazing fusion of the C minor Prelude 
-and the so-called ‘ Minute’ 


Waltz. 

The Toccata of 1919-20, Busoni’s last signifi- 
is entirely original. This 
modern essay in eighteenth-century forms (Pre- 
ludio-Fantasia-Ciaccona) is indeed a splendid 
justification of the ‘new classicism’, but it is 
equally fascinating in a quite different way: it 
shows something (though far from everything) 
of Busoni’s genius for revivifying triadic tonality 
by strange chromatic inflections and key- 
juxtapositions, thus giving a glimpse of that 
esoteric vision which is comprehensively pre- 
sented in other and greater works. 


the sombre _ 


r’ “ 


the es of murder ‘by administering arsenic. 


“Sir Edward Marshall Hall * 


‘ (concluded from page 739) 


to his wife by putting it into the wine she drank 


yi at dinner. ‘The trial took place at Carmarthen 


_ Assizes and public opinion for various reasons — 


was - intensely hostile to the prisoner, Marshall 
Hall transformed public opinion by his masterly 


conduct of the case, as he had done in the case. 
of Robert Wood: in 1907, and in the Green . 
Bicycle case thirteen years later. Inthe Green-. 


' wood case he again ended on a dramatic note, 


but on this occasion an unusual note for him, 


for it was most carefully’ prepared and rehearsed. 


It was not so effective perhaps as his impetuous 


action in the case of Marie Hermann, but it _ 
emphasized the point every defending counsel is - 
driven to make in every case, in one form or ~ 
another—the duty of the prosecution to prove- 
the case against the prisoner beyond all reason- 
Marshall’s closing words were 
directed to this vital point and this is what he 


able doubt. 


said: 


“Gentlemen of! the jury, the case ee te 


Prosecution has now been utterly exploded. It 


_ was begun by local gossip; it depended for its 


details on the prompted and uncertain memory 


_ of a servant girl, and for its scientific justifica- 
tion, on the finding in the body the bare mini-— 


mum quantity of arsenic necessary for a fatal 


dose, by means of an elaborate and fallible 
“4 ee. - 
__ experiment. Gentlemen of the Jury, your verdict 


~ 


es pote Science’ can n' do a ‘gteat. Gals "These 1 men 
with their mirrors, and their multipliers and 
milligrammes, they can tell you to the ‘thou- 
sandth or millionth part of a grain the constitu-— 


3 spark which converts. insgnsate ss ‘into a 
~human being’. ~ 
~ Here Marshall dropped his yoice to a Selene 
‘and quoted the famous words used by Othello 
when he stole into Desdemona’s chamber: 


‘Put out the light, and then put out the light: 
If! quench thee, thou flaming minister, _ 

I can again thy former light restore, 

Should I Fepent me; but once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, © 


That can thy light relume ’. 


In the same low voice, he said to the jury: ‘Are 
you going by your verdict to put out that light? ’ 
And then in clear ringing tones he said: ‘ No; 
gentlemen of the jury, I demand at your hands 


verdict was Not Guilty. 

You will hear many criticisms of Marshall 
Hall and two of them I will mention. It was 
said of him that his knowledge of law was 
scanty and that he was too ready to quarrel with 
judges. Both charges are true. They probably 


judge; and he himself withdrew his application 
“to be made the Recorder of London in circum- 
-stances which do him the 


I know not where is that Promethean heat ‘Sita 


explain in part why Marshall was never made a 


highest credit. 


t 


ents of the human body. But.there. is one thing _ 
science can never do. It cannot find the vital 


the life and liberty of Harold Greenwood ’. The I 


‘ance of ‘law, bit ‘knowledge of law 


_outweighed any shortcomings — in the. 
"mysteries of the law. Marshall’s inability to con-~ : 


indispensable qualification - for the advo te 
_ his purposes, Marshall’s | knowledge of, uman > 


nature was the very richest’ possession, and far , 


deeper . 


trol his. temper-and his tongue when irritated by. 
some behaviour of the judge. was. undoubtedly ae 
grave defect; and dearly he paid for it, But some — 
of the judges. ‘with whom he quarrelled were 
equally to blame for their inconsiderate ber 
haviour and hasty words, and one of them at — 


' east was thought at the time to be animated by 


malice. These things are blemishes, no doubt, 
‘but to those who say that Marshall Hall was. not 
a great advocate, I ask: who can match his 
record of triumphant advocacy and the wonder- . 
ful verdicts which he won from the juries? With 
all his faults of temper or temperament he was — 
always himself and he never attempted : to imitate : 
or copy anybody else. 

_ Marshall was the last of his kind and none of . 
his successors has ever taken his place, For the 
status of the advocate has changed and the style 


ps 


- of advocacy has changed, too. But whenever 


advocacy is being discussed, the name and fame 
of Marshall Hall will occupy a foremost. place as” 


one of the greatest exponents of the art; and 


that name and that fame the world: will ‘not 


- willingly let die. _ . es Soe 


From the ‘first. of a series of programmes in the 


~ Home Service in which Lord Birkett will ‘recall 


| memories af famous er as 


Ws 


By 


THE FINALISTS in the. Sout 
area of the inter-regional quiz 


__ were Surrey, and Somerset, and last Sunday 


Surrey was represented by Mrs. J. Craig and 
Mr. D. Garfit Clowes, Somerset by Mrs. W. 


~ Morley Burry and Mr. A. G. Bonner. 
- A few minutes before the recording began,’ 


the oe were given _the ee problem 


~ to study: ye 
- WEST _ EAST 
 &KQ3 - , &AT6 
oN Oly Bede tie 9 A105 
@AKI6. $ Q10 
&AT - &QJ632 


; West had to play Six No Trumps against the 
opening lead of a small diamond. Competitors 


were asked to write down their ae of eee 


a 


play. 


This was by far the most difficult playing 


problem of the series so‘far. A count of winners 
will show that if the heart finesse is right twelve 


‘tricks can be made for certain, for after two . 
- finesses in hearts declarer can turn to clubs. 


Equally, if the club finesse is right, and this is 
taken first, declarer can abandon clubs and 
find the extra tricks in hearts. 

There is a further possibility: if the clubs 
divide “3-3, then four tricks can be made in 
magiube. without taking any risk in hearts.- 
Pang he problem is how to combine all these 


} 


chances. Suppose _ that declarer ogine -by 
finessing in hearts. If that finesse loses there will 
be no escape from the club finesse and no 
- additional chance. 


Secondly, let us try the club finesse first and’ 


suppose that it loses. North will probably attack 
hearts and West will have to decide whether 
to finesse or put up the ace and hope that the 
remaining clubs will divide equally. _ 


HAROLD. FRANKLIN and © TERENCE ‘REESE 


vy 


Finally, what of playing ace and another- 


= club at once? One . objection. to ‘this plan is. 


that should dummy hold the second trick with 


the jack declarer. will not know whether it ‘is safe — 


to play a third. round. - AS. ase 


The way to combine. as. _many phates. as. 
possible is to win the first ‘diamond in hand 7 


and lead a low club towards the dummy. If 


North goes up with the ‘king, then (unless 


the clubs are 5-1) the club suit will develop four 
tricks. If dummy’s jack holds the trick, declarer 
can then turn to hearts. And if South heads 
.attack hearts effectively and declarer will have 


heart finesse. — ; ’ 


Not surprisingly, only one of the players 


the jack with the king he will not be able to. 


time to test the club break before risking the ~ co 


made much of this problem in the short time, | 


and he rather spoiled the effect. by wrong 
analysis of the later play. Somerset nevertheless 
- established a lead of 2 points, and after the 


_ bidding questions: that followed the score was 


‘a 


< 
. * 
~+ + 


‘shown ‘club eibhers dartiare fog 


Inter-Regional Bridge Competition—VI__ 


17 to Siac 14 to Sisk: Then hes two 
pairs in turn bid the following hand:. - 
_WEST Ze 
4 AKJ6 eee 
¥109854 = & 
@AK . 
“&AK “+ : 
West was dealer at love all. Owing - to the. 
entry situation any slam but Six Clubs can be 


- awkward. ‘There. was. consolation for Three No. 
; Trumps. and. Five Clubs. » 
finished in the wrong suit: : 


_ The Sway pair 


‘RAST <a 


Es WEST | Sees 
ee: STE Rie ae rae : 
Wee « 355s Rice 
= 2 ANGE > Sas cs a7 “ 
5H a 


_ West never eee te naan ° ag showed 
excessive devotion to hearts. The Somerset ‘pair : 
reached the best contrac ae the semi-final— 
as follows: 


i _6C 


bidding Four aes over Three 


it is a potato salad. — 
7 that they can be 
ix with mayonnaise 


Next add fresh cucumber, 


As everything is cut so small, one does 


env Eat Bos Louise Davies ~ 
7 See. — Shopping Rist? (Home Service) 


Se etediene the First-aid Box 


ea clean box, such as a carpenter’s tool box, 
vill do for a first-aid box. You need something 
ou can, if necessary, carry to an accident. 
fo. make it hygienic I suggest lining it with 
elf-adhesive plastic sheeting. Please do not 
orget to keep it in a place that is safe from 
hildren’s prying fingers. Stick in the lid a piece 
f stout white paper and on it write the tele-- 
yhone numbers of the local doctors and the 
mergency numbers for the gas, water, and 
lectricity service engineers. Buy a Red Cross 
ook on first aid and put that in the box. 


then add the cold meat, also — 
yall N and dessert apples, all — 
Lamgrseaae con onl one ane but . 


You will ee aiediings to cover Bi ate ne 


bandages to keep the dressings in place; so I sug- 
_ gest you have at least a couple of two-inch and 


one-inch bandages as well as a three-inch crépe 
- bandage, and six triangular bandages which can 
also be used as slings. For dressings buy small 


packets of gauze—the large ones get dirty after 


they have been opened—and also a small packet 
of white and pink lint. When you buy cotton 
wool ask for ‘hospital quality’; this is much 
cheaper than the best quality wool. I should 
buy two quarter-pound rolls. 

You will need a packet of assorted adhesive 


r tdbessings for small cuts, and I recommend that 


you get a tin of tulle gras squares. These are 
squares of sterile gauze impregnated with grease, 
-amd, used as a dressing on a wound, do not 


as stick when they have to be changed. You will 


also need some safety pins and a reel of half- 
inch strapping. For instruments, you will need 
a pair of scissors, a pair of tweezers, an eye 
dropper, an eye bath, and a medicine-measuring 
glass or cup. I recommend that you also buy 
a tourniquet, but first you must learn how to 
‘use one. There is one on the market which is 
a flat band of rubber with a buckle; it is easy 
to apply and does not harm the soft tissues of 
the arm or leg. 

_I should include a bottle of calamine lotion 
for insect bites and sunburn, a small bottle of 


oil of cloves for emergency toothache, and a 
bottle of antiseptic—the chemist will tell you 
what to buy. Many people favour a wet paste 


of bicarbonate of soda, which is household 


baking powder, for applying to small burns, so a 


. should be ‘3 


. Serious: or excessive 
st covered over with somet 
clean. You will need a packet of dry tabl 
to make normal saline: one flat teaspoon 
salt to a pint of water. This is used for washin 
a wound or washing out the eyes. 


Last, add a small enamel bowl, an aioe , 


torch in case the lights fail, and a box of safety 


- matches and a couple of candles. 
No matter how good the contents of your — 


first-aid box they are utterly useless unless 


you know how to use them, so my advice to you © 


is to join the Red Cross or St. John unit in 
your area and learn all about it. 
* Today’s’ Doctor 
—(Home Service) 


Notes on Contributors 


CHRISTOPHER FYFE (page 725): formerly 
Government archivist, Sierra Leone 


Maurice ASHLEY (page 734): Editor of 


THE LISTENER since 1958; author of Marl- 
borough, Cromwell’s Generals, The Great- 
ness of Oliver Cromwell, etc. 


Lorp BirKETT (page 738): called to the Bar, 
Inner Temple, 1913; K.C., 1924; Judge of 
the King’s Bench Division, High Court of 
Justice, 1941-50; Lord Justice of Appeal, 
1950-57; author of Advocacy, ete. 

DeErRYCK COOKE (page 757): Assistant, Music 
Department, B.B.C., 1947-59; author of 
Gustav Mahler, 1 860- 191t, The Language 
of Music, etc. 


Crossword No. 1,613. 


Bandbox—ll. 


By Wray 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: oye post on Thursday, May 4. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of 
THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London,W.1, marked ‘ Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crossword the 


“Solvers are - 
visualise a cube-shaped 
box bound round with six 
bands each bearing four 
six-lettered words. When 
correctly completed each 
face of the box will show 
- four interlocking words 
reading clockwise, ~ viz; 


One of the faces must 
show the names of four 
composers, The link be- 
tween face and face is by 
duplication of letters in 
adjoining squares, Clues 
are numbered for refer- 
ence only and are not in 
band order. Punctuation 
should be ignored. 


asked to 


ms Editor’s decision is final. 


CLUES 
‘ I 
1, Where on Lake Garda Catullus had a villa 
2. Scandinavian composer, half Venetian in part 
8. An aureole in a raincloud—the old take vehicle 
4, ‘ A virtuous maid, the daughter of a count’ 


It 


5. Punt on Zambesi—capital for Frederick II’s flute tutor 
6. Revoke a signal to return 

- %. Composer of operettas sounds like the fowl (French) 
8. Multi-stringed instrument—for the third player? 


Itt 

pre haddock and red-currant, take one raspberry 
ac’ 

10. British coniposer of light music, three quarters in all 

11. Roamer once believed to hinder progress of ships by 
suction 

12. Prolific composer of waltzes, etc. 


IV 


13. Small cannons used in hawking 
14. Take a letter from a trusty comrade to get provisions 


Ne ENE ey Dann CT Lav geu de nso tesecsvaniopunsevae 


15. ‘ Painted things, that Now in coaches trouble every 


16. Italian town a Spanish composer here provides 


v 


1%. British composer gave us a lied © 

18. Put six into three in Latin. It will hold your horse 
19. Member in action, or add mine for a blowpipe 

20. A long effusion of tangled beliefs 


VI 


21, Not necessarily a musical quartet 

22. Braid of rope yarn in nets 

23. A student rag usually grasps part of one’s ear 
24, Unambiguous form of credit 


Solution of No. 1,6II 


Soe on 
“NOTES 
Across: pairings, as follows: 1-24. 15-25. 16-27%. 18-40. 21-7, 


Ab(and-o)ner, I Sam. 14,50. 22-56, (pant)ers, 26-23. 29-14, 
$1-45, s-cut-a’, 33-54, three mngs. 34-13, large S. 35-55, 
87-28. 38-32. 41-17. 44-30, a-tap-s. 46-36, I put back. 
47-52, am-and-ine. 48-9, rhine-od-on, 49-20, le-g(od)-al. 
50- 43. 51-11, (punishm)ent-eric. 53-57. 

Down: 1. Ae.-ne-As. 6, N.C. in rev. of hele. 7, (dem)esnes, 
and lit. 9. do-OK, and two mngs. 12. col-leg-I an-er. 30. 
arm-ament, and lit. 35. lia-rd.-s. 36. vy. Chambers’s, p. 
1316. 39. rev. of let-nil, 42, o-per-a, and lit. 45, five mngs. 


1st prize: Arnold Newnham (London, S.W.19); 
2nd prize: R. G. Allen (Taunton); 3rd prize: Mrs. 
N. Wilkinson (Cambridge). 


ee succeed as a writer you must be coached 
by professional journalists . . teaching 
individually. ; 


The London School of Journalism is no 
mushroom school in an office block sending out — 
stereotyped courses. It is different—founded 
over 40 years ago by Lord Northcliffe, it has 
an unmatched record of success. Should you 
wish to see us you can meet one of our principals 

’ : or your own coach at our pleasant 18th century 
WOLSEY HALL (founded 1894) success- headquarters. 


fully prepares candidates by post for the P ins 
under-mentioned examinations. and for Should you write to us you will not be 


Study at Home || 
and Pass 


your examination 


Expert tuition is offered by U.C.C. "4 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
Ordinary and Advanced Levels; all Boards 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON Entrane 
requirements and examinations ed B.A., B. 

B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus., LAW, _ 


many others, at very reasonable fees: pressed to enrol or bombarded with follow up 
i letters. If you prefer to be coached here you yee other Same le Study’ Courses af 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION will work under one coach—and be helped to Spanish, Russian), Science Subjects, Sociology 
tO’ & ‘A’ Levels of all Boards, - sell some of the work you do. Your work is etc. Highly qualified Tutors. Reasonable fees 
LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS -| returned promptly .. . no waiting two or three instalments if desired. Textbook lending library 


months. LSJ Courses cover: Staff Journalism, 


: @ Write for PROSPECTUS 
Articles, Stories, TV and Radio Plays, Poetry, o the Registra, 


B.A., B.Sc., B.Se.Econ., LL.B., B.D. 
. | information post free on request to the Registrar, 


Postgraduate Certificate, and ‘Children’s Fiction, Literature and History. 5 

Diploma, in Education Write for advice and a copy of “Writing for LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (L) LL Burlington House, elie 
Diplomas in Theology, 1 the Press ”. 19 Hertford Street, W.1. (GRO 8250) 

Geography, Social Studies re eee eee Ay ee ee 


Public Administration 
Certificate in Religious Knowledge.’ 


DIPLOMAS IN EDUCATION 

BAR: SECRETARIAL; STATISTICAL 
ORDINATION, THEOLOGY, LAY READERS 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


- & 


Gp Ano Bing 
Stay Ahead | | 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General feet of Education and Prelim 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. ex- 
ternal London University Degrees: for Civil 
Service, Local Government, and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. of 
Export, etc, exams. Many intensely practical 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of. Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the. Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST: ALBANS 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


4 RIESE ETI 


BOOKSELLERS DIPLOMA A Mayflower Postal GCE Obuxse puts 
youahead, quickly, economically. That 
WELFARE OFFICERS means you are ahead all along the line 
—to promotion, university entrance, 


| 
Also in Single Subjects ARITHMESTICS professional diplomas. So easy too. In 


‘the comfort and familiar surroundings 
B The. CUISENAIRE rods have started a revolution in A aes: = 
Write for Prospectus - MATHS teaching. 5 year olds can now explore the pete Bed ES oe og ae 
“number world with immense zest. The older child aS nO travelling You are taught 
(please mention examination or subject) who is BLOCKED quickly loses his fear of figures and expertly by qualified teachers: tuition 
to E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B forges ahead. The ABLE boy discovers for HIMSELF is guaranteed “feesvare low tnd you 
Dindetar: 6f Studies Dept PE93. sane principles that powerfully develop his insight and i 


capacity. can pay as you learn, ~ 
E : NOW AVAILABLE for the home in gift box with 

WOLSEY HALL 10-colour book for 4 to 8 year olds. Cannot cause 
: confusion in school work. 

PARTICULARS and re-print from NEW SCIENTIST 


OXFO RD FREE ON REQUEST. Box complete with book 37/6 


Post free U.K. only. cash with order. ’ : 
Gattegno-Pollock Educational Co. Ltd. Masons Avenue, Croydon 


11, CROWN STREET, READING . GE 6 GE 4 GE SG 


a NERAL CERT. 


Send today for FREE prospectus. 


MAYFLOWER COLLEGE 
‘DEPT. L.13, 
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STORY WRITING PAYS 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF. FICTION- 
WRITING SCIENCE LTD. 
72, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


- 29-31, Wright’s Lane, London, W.8. 
"NO PASS—NO FEE”’ 


BS choot of Careers 


Eq Modern Hearing, Ref. F' 5 
80 New Bond St., London, W.1 


Dae [ae [ae | bak Dk ak 
Earn Money 


SONGWRITING! 


Tunes, lyrics urgently wanted 
for top stars of radio, TV, 
records. 50,000 new songs are 
bought every year. Interesting — 
FREE booklet-" GOLDEN WORDS, 
GOLDEN TUNES” tells 

vou can write and sell. 


Send 3d. stamp to Desk 8 


LINTON SCHOOL OF SONGWRITING 
ROWLEDGE, FARNHAM, amet 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcastin; Corporation at 35 “Marylebone 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone re Street, London, W.1 April Ai AIG Rie kee 


ASSETS OVER £3, 000, ue 


SHARES 3; Jo 
fe oi YEARS > 


) Fixed Term 4% 


(Society paying Income Tax) 


DEPOSITS 3- % 


(1 YEAR) 


Fixed Term 35% 


(Society paying Income ae 
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GRAYS — 01 IN ES 
OF EDUCATION Profit from No Sales=No Fees MODERN 
Bil [ LD f NG THEKEY TO SUCCESS& SECURITY tuition in every kind of saleable ; 
Essential to success in any walk of life! tory-writing. Easy-to-follow. A , 
} a Whatever your age, you can now pre- pe . hi n > off a HEARING 
pare a pone Spee ioondrtant new Fre ern methods. Plot F ° sa ; 
Genera ert. o ucation Exam., on ree money-earnin ot Formula - j ‘ é 
SOCIETY Beet fet Patel Estn ts ||| Free money-eamne Pat A free magazine fr 
choose your own subjects—Educational, an ree valuable writing text- the hard-of-hearing 
ESTABLISHED 1880 Commercial or Technical. Recently books. 
announced big extension of subjects : . ‘ 
Member of Building Societies Association gives everyone the chance to get this ; —_ ee : Editor 
_ valuable certificate. \ Eq A. Eadwi St ns 
SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK — Send now for FREE booklet ‘ How to : n Steve 
22. N EW. RO AD Full details of how you can obtain the Bécome a Successful Story-W riter”’ ; BA (OXON) BSo. Eq 
] General Cert. are given in our 136-page , : ae 
Guide—FREE and without obligation. = Da 
i RAYS: _ Personal advice on request. ' 
Write today, School of Careers, Dept. 266, Dept. L Write for a copy to: . Fa 
Ei 


What of his 


future? 
With affection, care and 
securily, living in homely 
surroundings our children’s 
future is assured. — 

During the past year this 
j Voluntary Society has helped 
nearly 5,000 children 
(including spastics, diabetics, 

and maladjusted), 


LEGACIES and DONATIONS 
gratefully received. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
‘SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, $.E.11 


These rates are limited to investments 
and deposits up to £5,000 
and to individuals 
(husband and wife treated as one) 


DEPOSITS WITH THIS SOCIETY 
ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS ‘ 
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